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“Education the one living fountain 


which must wi ter every part of the so- 
cial garden.”—12i9W. EVERETT. 


(NEW YORK.) 


_ 





“Man cannot propose a higher object 


for his study than Education and all 
that pertains to Education.”—PLATO. 








VOLUME XIII., NUMBER 45. 
Whele Number 618.” 


NEW YORK, DECEMBER 10, 1881. 


2.00 a year. 
SINGLE COPIES 7 CENTS 








D. Appleton & Co, 


HAVE RECENTLY PUBLISHED 
L 


Half-Hours with Gree'x and Latin 
Authors. 


From Various [English Trans'‘ations. 
With Biographical Notices. By G. H. 
JENNINGS and W. S, JOHNSTONE, authors 
of “‘ A Book of Parlimentary Anecdote.” 
12mo, cloth, Price, $2.00. 
“A book of this sort vr thi 

pao, Cone it is almost en Seay a one Li 

Jennings and Johnstone have simply 
taken what seemed to them the most striking ex- 
tracts from standard translations of the classics, 
ofan Entel *s er,’ f the aduniratae 

of . or oi e rr 



















b borrowed, with shor biographical introduc: 
tion,” —The “Academy. i - 





I. 
Volcanoes: What they Are and 
What they Teach. 


By J. W. Jupp, Professor of Geology in 
the Royal School of Mines (London). 
With Ninety-six Illustrations. ‘‘Inter- 
national Scientific Series.” 12mo, cloth, 
$2.00. 
a field has research been 

fruitful than in that of whisk Professor Fudd 

account in the present volume. 
of ogi ane me: 
tion of the earth, 

agencies. 












their eruptions; 
tation of the terrestrial facts 
and laws with which vessante Papomane are as- 
sociated.” —Popular Science Monthly. 








Im. 
The Sun. 


By C. A. Youna, Ph.D., LL.D., Professor 
of Astronomy in the College of New 
Jersey. With numerous illustrations. 
“International Scientific Series.” One 
volume, 12mo, cloth. Price, $2.00. 

oung is an authority on ‘The 

intimate xnowietge. He 
e, in- 


has studied that great lumi all his 
vented and improved instruments for 


a 
Professor Young has summarized thi 
and Presented ft -< 


IV. 
In the Brush. 


OR, 

Old-Time Social, Political, and Re- 

ligions Life in the Southwest. 

By the Rev. Hammuton W. Prersoy, D.D,, 
ex-President of Cumberland College, 
Kentucky. With Illustrations by W. 
h. Sheppard. 12mo, cloth. Price $1.50. 

- Pierson for years 

the Bible Society tn the Souttwest; and this Book 

Snaregdretares in Set rerio. Dr. Peron 

has a keen sense of humor, his narratis 

thus enlivened by many mirthful stories. ; 


For sale by ail > 
by mate by ea ae ecteans deat 


D. APPLETON & CO., 
PUBLISHERS, 
1, 3, & 5 Bond Street, New York. 





COWPERTHWAIT & 


Co.; PHILADELPHIA, 


Have Just Issued the Following Publications 


OF SPECIAL INTEREST AND IMPORTANCE. 





Vocal Gymnastic Charts. 


By LEWIS B. MONROE, Dean of Boston 
University School of Oratory. 


These Charts contain practical lessons 
fully illustrated, and with concise direc- 
tions to teachers, upon the following sub- 
jects: Physical Training, Vocal Cul- 
ture, A lation, Sounds of the - 
lish Language and Visible Speech. 
44 Charts, bound together in the same man- 
ner as are Monroe’s Primary Reading 
Charts. Price, $8.00 per set. 


Quantitative Analysis. 


A Companion Volume to the Young 
Chemist (price 90 cts.) and Quali- 
tative Analysis (price 90 cts.). By 
Joun Howarp App.eton, A. M., Prof. 
of Chemistry in Brown University. 

The two last-named books have already 
been very generally adopted as the standard 
works in their department, and it is believed 
that this new volume possesses novel and 
striking features which will secure for it the 
same position. Price, $1.50. 


Manualof English Literature 
By N. EK. ROYSE, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
The favorable reception accorded Royse’s 
Manual of American Literature, pub- 
lished by us a few years ago, has encouraged 
us to bring out the present volume as a com- 
panion and complement to the former. 

The restriction of the student to the study 
of only the best authors and a pursuance of that 
—~ 4 in a natural order—namely, from the 
works of living and recent writers to those of 
bygone and earlier years—is the peculiar fea- 
ture of the present manual. 

Price for Examination or First Introduction, $1.50. 


Sounds and Their Relations. 


A Complete Manual of Universal 
Alphabetics Illustrated by Means 
of VISIBLE SPEECH. By 
A. MELVILLE BE tL, F. E.1.5., etc. 
This work is one of the most important 
contributions to the Science of Phonetics that 
has yet been published. 
| equally useful to the Prpfessor of Languages 
}and the Instructor in the Primary School. 
| Price, $1.50. 





Teachers and others interested in the subjects treated in the above-named pub- 


lications will find it for their advantage 


to send for Descriptive Circulars. 


COWPERTHWAIT & CO., Publishers, 





628 and 630 Chestnut St., PHILADELPHIA, 


It will be found |: 


Edgar A. Poe. 


Many and Varied Editions of Poe’s Writings, Poetry 
and Prose. Send for full Descriptive Catalogue. 


Household Edition. 
The “ masterpieces of Poe's genius," Poems, 
Sketches, Essays, Tales, Criticisms, etc,, with 
new Life by RK. H. Sropparp, and Portrait. 
50 pages, 12mo, cloth, $2; half calf, $4; full 
turkey morocco or tree calf, $5. 


Memorial Edition. 
Memoir by Jonn H. Ingram. Monumental 
Proceedings at Baltimore. All of Poe's Poems 
and Essays. Steel Portrait, fac-simile Letter 
and illustrations. $2.25; 4 calf, $4; full tur- 
key morocco, $5. 


Cabinet Edition. 


Life and Poems, steel portrait and illustra- 
tions. Memoir by Eugene L. Diprer, and in- 








troduction by SARAH HELEN WHITMAN. 
16mo, cloth, gilt top and sides, $1.50 ; half calf, 
$5; full turkey morocco, $4 

Prose Tales. 
Cabinet Edition, uniform with “ Life and 


Poems." Entire Prose Stories. 2 vols., 16mo, 


cloth, gilt top. $3.00. 


Diamond Edition, 
Poems, Life, Portrait, and Autograph. Cloth, 
$1.00; if calf, $2.25; full turkey morocco, or 
tree calf, $3. 


Library Edition, 
Complete Works. Containing every well- 
authenticated Prose Story, Article, or Poem 
that the author deemed worthy of preserva- 
tion. Memoir by J. H. INGRAM; Notices of 
Life and Genius by JAMges Russet LOWELL, 
N. P. W118, and others. Steel portrait, fac- 
simile letters, and illustrations. 4 vols., crown 
8vo. ; cloth, $7.50; half-calf, $15.00, 
Red-Line Edition. 
Poems, with red-line border, illustrations, full- 
2. 


«€ 


gilt sides and edges. $1.2 





*,* For sale by principal booksellers. Books sent 
by mail, postpaid, on receipt of price. 


W. J. WIDDLETON, Publisher, 


714 Broadway, New York. 





CHRISTMAS MUSIC. 


Just out. Cantata for 
CHRIST THE LORD. cee 
music. Choirs and Societies can easily learn it for 
a Xmas performance. 80 cents. 





Send for list of Christmas Carols. 


MNES UREN SG. 


those who love 
ful songs of the day, by 40 famous composers. 


RHYMES AND, TUNES, Sars 
GEMS, OF ENGLISH, SOME, 


— 


MORAY MUSIC MUM 


. gilt. 
man songs. 








(80 cts.) Gut- 
CHRISTMAS CANTATA zac 
Oliver Ditson & Co., Boston. 
C. H. DITSON & CO., &3 Broadway, New York 


A. S. CLARK, 
145 Nassau St., or 87 Park Row, N. ¥. City 


SECOND-HAND SCHOOL BOOKS! 
Bought, Sold, and Exchanged. 


BACK NUMBERS OF MACAZINES 
AND REVIEWS. 


CATALOGUES UPON APPLIC4TION. 
teacher may have this paper for one year 
besides cash pay for work in our 

ees. STANDARD r= 
CY, Dryden, N. Y. 
. 











Adopted by the Boards of Education, New York, 
Brooklyn, Jersey City, Hoboken, etc., etc. 


THE 


Pranklin Composition 


AND 


EXERCISE BLANKS, 


Complete in three numbers, 


Specimen copy for examination fifteen cents. 








FOR SUPPLEMENTARY READING, 


Selections from American Authors. 
By SAMUEL ELIOT, LL. D., 


Late Supt. Schools, Boston. 


Handsomely bound in dark green cloth, 416 pages. 
By Mail $1.00. Address 


TAINTOR BROS., MERRILL & CO., 
758 Broadway, New York. 





BOOKS AND ART. 


One noees Fer eet Eh aletiove: 
or sen Lamy, ee ‘0 a rt 
of the United States os anada op La t 


7) . Our regular Catalogue, our Ii- 
lustrated Holiday Ci , and our Des- 
criptive Catalogue Heliotype En- 


gravings (50 cts. each). will be sent free to 
any ; also, circulars descriptive of 
‘Lucile’ and “The Glad Year Round.” 


JAMES R. OSGOOD & CO., Boston. 








1.A YS, Tableaux, Dialogues, Recttations, 
Fi tree by Maver i Ly ror Gi Boomncn sheet 
Tinner's 


Woman's comfort. 8. Cartice 


Impértant Books for Primary ‘vachers 
GILMORE’S PRIMARY SPEAKER. 


By Prof. J. H. Gilmore, Rochester Univ. 
“It is absolutely the best collection that has 
appeared.” —School Bulletin, Syracuse, N.Y, 
“If you want anything’ cute or pretty, sweet or 
funny, you can find it here.”"—Iowa Normal. 
lvolume. 16mo. Price, 50 cents. 








CHILDREN’S HOUR. 


By Mrs. B. C. Slade, Ed, Good Times. 


Containing Dial es, Speeches, plotion-Songa, 

Tableaux, Charades, Blackboard Exercises, Ju- 

veyile Comedies, &c., for eg 4 Kin- 

dergartens, and Juvenile Home tertainments. 
l volume. 16mo. Boards. Price, 50 cts. 


EXHIBITION DAYS. 
By M. B. C. Slade, Author Chitdren’s Hour, 


Containin, Dialogues, Speeches, Tableaux, 
es, Blackboard Ex &c., adapted to 
scholars in the Common, Grammar, and High 


Schools. 
lvolame. 16mo. Boards. Price, 50 cts. 


Nationa! Kindergarten Songs and Plays. 
By Mrs. Louise Pollock. 

Prin. Nat. Kindergarten Nor. Inst., Washington, 
D.C. 

1 volume. 


«*sAny of the above sent by mail, postage paid 
on receipt of price. Address 
HENBY A. YOUNG & 00., Boston, Mass. 


BOSTON SCHOOL SUPPLY COMP’Y, 


15 Bromfield Street. 


Tau a] ‘ 
OBJECT-LESSON CARDS, 
COMPLETE IN ;THREE SERIES. 

I. Vegetable Ki om, set of 20 Cards. 
Il, Mineral Kingdom, o « 14 “ 
Ill. Animal Kingdom, os « 314 os 
Size of each Oard, 13 x 20 inches. 

Designed to {llustrate the uses of various substances 
and objects in the Vegetable, Mine:al, and Animal 
Kingdom. Specimens of raw produce, manufactured 
articles, mineral substapces,and wood engravt 
attached to the cards, torminy an instructive 
esticg miniature industrial museum. C 
ine. scriptive circular sent on application. 
BOSTON SCHOOL SUPPLY CO., 


15 Bromfield 8St., Boston, 








16 mo. Boards. Price 50 cts. 
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STEEL 
PENS. | 





In 20 Numbers, of superior English make, suited to every style of writing. A sample of each, 
for «rial, by mail, on receipt of 25 ¢ts.».Ask your Stationer for the Spencerian Pens, 
IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & CO., New York. 
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“YOU PAY ME!” 

The Chinese have been called the 
Yankees of the East. They learn ra- 
pidly Yankee methods of doing busi- 
ness, and use such as promise them 
any advantages. When Chinese mer- 
chants first arrived in San Francisco, 
they made their purchases for cash. 
Learning, however, that cash sales 
meant, according to San Francisco 
usage, payment on the day a steamer 
sailed, which was semi-monthly, they 
availed themselves of this credit, But 
while they were willing to so far adopt 
an American custom as to buy on 
credit, they declined to sell on time. 
This anecdote is told in the ‘‘ Recol- 
lections of an Old Pioneer. 

A San Francisco merchant thought 
he would buy up all the rice in the 
city. Going to a Chinese rice-house, 
he said to the merchant; 

‘** Suppose I should wish to purchase 
two thousand bags of rice, could you 
supply me with that number ?” 

‘* Yes, me sell you that number.” 

‘*Could you sell me four thousand?” 

‘* Yes, me sell you four thousand.” 

““TIf I should conclude to take six 
thousand, could you supply that num- 
ber ?” 

‘* Yes, mé sell you six thousand.” 

‘Would you give me any time?” 

**Me know you one very rich Meli- 
can merchant. Me give you time. 
You pay me one-half when the rice is 
weighed, and the other half when it is 
on the dray.— Youths nue. 


SEASONABLE INFORMATION. 

We have heretofore taken occasion 
to call the attention of our readers to 
the merits of MADAME PorTER’s CouGH 
BaLsaM, and do so again, believfhg it 
to be what its proprietors claim for it. 
It is a remedy which has been long 
known, and is very generally and ex- 
tensively used, particularly in New 
York and the New England States 
where it is kept on hand as a house- 
hold remgdy, and where its virtues are 
highly and justly prized. It is pecu- 
liarly adapted to children, being very 
palatable and free from nauseous taste, 
and therefore readily taken by them. 
It is at the same time one of the most 
efficacious remedies in use. It has 
maintained its high standard of ex- 
cellence for over forty years, despite 
the many remedies which in the mean- 
time have been extensively advertised 
in the public prints. 
for it that it is acure for Consumption, 
although even in the worst cases of 
that disease we hear that it affords 
relief, when relief is all that can be 
expected.—Christian Advocate, 


weer -— 





ART Parrox—‘“What, seven dollars 
for this? Why, you only charged me 
$2.50 for that fine large oil piece on the 
wall there.” Great Artist—‘ Exactly 
so. That little bit in your hand is 
done in water color. They come high 
now on account of the recent drought.” 


Sampies free. The man who wrote 
for a sample of a six-foot bicycle did 
not get one, but all business men can 
get asample of Esterbrook’s Steel Pens 
by addressing the Esterbrook Steel 





It is not claimed ! 


> a 








DR.C. W. BENSON, of Baltimore, Ma, 
inventor and proprietor of the celebrated Celery 
and Chamomile Pills. These pills are prepared 
expressly to cure Sick Headache, Nervous Head- 
ache, Neuralgia, |Nervousness, Paralysis, Sleep- 
lessness and Dyspepsia, and will cwre any case, no 
matter how obstinate, if properly used. They 
are not a cureall, but only for those special dis- 
eases. They contain no opium, morphine or 

quinine, and ure not a purgative, but regulate 
the bowels and cure constipation by curing or re- 
moving the cause of it. They have a charming 
effect upon the skin, and a lovely quieting effect 
upon he nervous system, simply by feeding its 
ten thousand hungry, yes, in some starving ab- 
sorbents. They make or create nerve matter 


and give powss, force and buoyancy to the 
nerves, and 1 nae way increase mental power, 
endurance and cy of mind. No y that 
has a nervous a should neglect to take them 
two or three months in each year, asa nerve food, 
if for no “Ts purpose. 
a by gists, 50 cents a box. 
t, 106 Ne orth Entaw sti Baltimore, Md. By 
Gao be boxes for $1. or six boxes for $2.50, to 
any 


OR. GC. ve. WL OON'S 


SKIN CURE 


Js Warranted to Cure 


ECZEMA, TETTERS, HUMORS, 
INFLAMMATION, MILK CRUST, 
ALL ROUCH SCALY ERUPTIONS, 
DISEASES OF HAIR AND SCALP, 
SCROFULA ULCERS, PIMPLES and 
TENDER I TCHINGS on 81! parts of the 
body. It makes the skin white, soft and smooth; 
remeves tan and freckles, and is the BEST toilet 
dressingin THE WORLD. Elegantly put up, two 
bottlesin one package, consisting of both internal 
and external treatment. 
A‘) first class d-uprists haveit. Price$1. per pa:kags. 


WHEELER & WILSON’S 


NEW LOCK STITCH 


Sewing Machines, 
— 


bY 


FAVORITE PRESCRIPTION. 


DB. BENSON'S NEW REME 











ROTARY HOOK, STRAIGHT NEEDLE, INDE- 
PENDENT TAKE-UP, AUTOMATIC 
UNDER-TENSION, AND 
IMPROVED FEED, 


are declared by the highest authorities 


“The Best Sewing Apparatus 


IN THE WORLD.” 





Pen Co., 26 John St., New York. 


& Chief Office,| N.Y. Office, 44 E.14 
my AR r! (Union Square. ~ 





MINERALS, SCIENTIFIC & MEDICAT BOOKS 
SHELLS. FOSSILS, BIRDS, 


And all objects of NATURAL HISTORY are bought, sold and exchanged 
BY A. HeFOOTH, M.D: 
No. 1223 | Belmont Avenue, bab wt omen pee Penna. 
(Professor jcmannns Miner eaeey, Fel of the Ae American A for the Ad of Science; 


mere rsh ped iment and American Muscum of Nat, Mist Central Park, N. .Y, Ci ; 
Sada ty mall” S copy of the illus : L 

















sent pecimen § Le 
per pon 7: ms year, for club ratesand + each monthly issue, * 
Ren ieee aisle: Tec} 


Exposition of 1876, and the only award and » 








My y Miseniogiosd Cosel 100 pages is sent post-paid on receipt of 25 cents, heavy paper so cents, bound 
cloth 75 cents, 4 see ike ponte 2 vos, ch tatedoaved #3 sheep interleaved 1.25, y interleaved $1.50 {~~ i 
alone, 16 ‘e rotusely illustrated, and the printer and engraver me about $1,100 before s ca 


e table of species and accompayying tables most species may be verified. The price-list 

list, —a — names of all the species, and the more common varieties, arranged al phabeticai 
ies num! The species number indicates the place of any mineral in the table: of speci 

e specics mami composition, streak or lustre, cleavage or fracture, hardness, specific g-avit 

ion, [have very many species not on the price list, and some that I had in 2876 are no long 


was va struck? By means 


pes preceded by the 
after it will be found 1] 
fusibilisy and 
stock, 
COLLECTIONS OF MINERALS for Students, Amateurs, Professors, Physicians, et al. 

The ae of r00 illustrat a!l the principal species and all the grond_ subdivisions in Dana and other works ¢ 
Mineralogy ; all the principal Ores, &c.,&c. ‘Lhecollections are labelled with printed label that can only be remove 
by soaking. The labels of the $5.09 and! higher priced collections give Dana's specics number, the name, locality, and 
most cases, the composition of te Mineral ; the $5.00, and higher, are «lso accompanied by my illustrated Catal logue 
tabla of svecies. ‘Thesizes civen are avcrace; some smaller, many larger. 








DRIVE OUT THE BAD READING. 


‘|THE SCHOLAR’S COMPANION. 


A BEAUTIFUL MONTHLY PAPER FOR SCHOLARS. 





Only 50 Cents a Year. 


THIS PAPER IS DESIGNED TO PROMOTE SELF-EDUCATION SELF-IM 
PCOVEMENT AMONG ITS READERS. 


It will encourage a SPIRIT OF INVESTIGATION, the accumulation of NEW IDEAS, and 
inspire every reader with a desire to be BRIGHTER and BETTER. 

It is in fact, an Ideal School in which the pupils are the scholars. Questions are 
given out, the best answers are announced, prizes are sent by mail each month, and 
at the end of the year. . 

It has fresh dialogues and declamations, stories of school life, boyhood of eminent 
men, and a great variety of interesting and valuable materials suitable for 


SUPPLEMENTARY READING. 


No teacher should fail to introduce it among his pupils, for it contains reading 
that will both nvreREsT and EDUCATE them. Heretofore, the teacher has taught 
he pupil to read, and then he has read whatever comes handy, and too often he has 
been ruined by his power to read. Now, it is felt that the pupil must be assisted to 
employ aright this new power. He must be advised WHAT TO READ ; more than this, 
the proper reading must be put in his hands. George Washington went out with his 
hatchet and cut into the first thing he could find—and this proved ‘+o be his father’s 
cherry tree, Thus the pupil comes out of the school with the ability to read and 
seizes on the Red Rovers of the Prairies,” etc. 

Let the teacher then advise the pupil to read the beautiful, instructive, interest- 
ing and educating SCHOLAR’S COMPANION. 

It is cHEAP—fifty cents a year—making for the year an amount of reading equal 
to an ordinary book of 600 pages. 

It isalready taken in many thousand school-rooms, and all express themselves as 
delighted. 

Leading teachers and clergymen every where commend it, Rev. Drs. Deems 
and Burchard, Supt. Kiddle, President Hunter, New York Tribune—in fact every 
body says ‘it is admirable.” 

Teachers, send for a copy, and introduce it among your pupils, You will only be 
sorry you did not have it before. You ought to encourage such an enterprise. You 





have seen with deep regret that your pupils have seized upon vicious literature, and 
lamented that there was nothing to put in their hands. Here is just what they need 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 
EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHERS, 





21 Park Place, New York. 
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The School Journal. 











Entered at the New York Post Office for transmiasion through 
mails as SECOND 


CLass MATTER. 
ESTABLISHED 1870. 


THE SCHOOL JOURNAL, 


" A Weekly Journal of Education. 
AMOS M. KELLOGG, Editor. 





-_——o—_—_ 
E. L, KELLOGG & CO., Educational Publishers, 
21 Park Piace, New Yor«k. 


———-0-——— 

TERMS. 
From 1 to5copiesayear,each, - - <= = © «= $2.00 
“ 5to9 copies to one address,each, - - - -+- «= L%5) 


“ 10 to 19 copies to one address,each, - <- - - 1.50. 
20 or more copies to one address, 2s Ss 6s 2 's wo "3B ) 

The label on each paper shows up to what date the subscriber has . 
paid. If the publishers do not by that date receive a request from the 
subscriber that the paper be discontinued, he will continue to send it, _ 
The paper will, however, be stopped at any time thereafter if the sub- | 
scriber so desires, and remits the amount due for the time he has re- 
cetved it. 

Subscriptions for any portion of a year will be received. 

If the papers for a club are to be sent to one address, the pub. 
lisher desires to have for reference the names of all the subscri- 
bers, He therefore requires that each club subscription be accom- 
panied by a list of tae names and addresses of the persons who are 
to use the paper. 

Subscribers asking to have the direction of a paper changed 
should be careful to name not only the post-office to which they 
wish it sent, but also the one to which it has been sent. All ad- 
dresses should include both county and state. 

Any person writing to renew either a single or club subscription 
in connection with which his name has not before been known to 
the publisher, will please give the name of the person to whom the 
vaper er papers have heretofore been sent. ® 

Subscribers wishing to introduce Taz JOURNAL to their friends 
can have specimen copies sent free from this office to any address. 

Advertising rates 20 cents per line, Nonpareil measure, 12 lines 
‘o the inch. Nothing inserted for icss than $1.00, 

Our EASTERN AGENCY.—The ScHOOL JOURNAL and all of our 
publications can be obtained of Mr. Willard Small, No. 14 Brom- 
field St., Boston. He will receive subscriptions for the ScHoo1 
JOURNAL, TEACHERS’ INSTITUTE, and SCHOLAR’S COMPANION, and 
act as general agent for our publications. . 


CONTENTS OF THIS NUMBER. 
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Subscribers who are in arrears will greatly 
oblige us by sending t 1e amount due. 


1870 THE SCHOOL JOURNAL. 1882 








_The publishers are happy to. say that the 
circulation of the ScHooL JOURNAL, soon to 
enter on its 
TWELFTH YEAR, 

has greatly increased, and is increasing 
every day. Let every subscriber and ev 
agent aid us to swell the list. Remember, it 
pays to take the ScHoot JourNAL. It will 
cost you only $2.00 a year, with no charge 
for oener- For this sum, you get 800 
PAGES of educational material of the most 
valuable kind. Send 10 cents for specimen 
copies and our new Premium List. 

E. L. Ketxroae & Co. 





In consequence of the negligence of our 
printers we are obliged to send out the Jour- 
nal three days later than usual. 


|brary of at least one volume. 


' — was among gene 
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A TEACHER should own ‘a professional li- 
And if we 
were asked what volume that should be we 
should reply ‘‘Page’s Theory and Practice of 
Teaching.” This is the tribute his pupil pays 
to a man who was among teachers what Na- 
s—he was a match- 
ess man ; and if you have not read his book 
do not delay to do so. 





A MEETING of the Exeeutive of the National 
Union of Elementary Teachers of England 
was held in London, Nov. 5. We only want 
to say that in that benighted country the 
teachers pay out of theirown pockets about 
$800 per year to keep up an organization. In 
this country where ‘‘ knowledge reaches or 
may reach any home”—they don’t pay any- 
thing and cannot be made to. hatever 
organizations there are have a sorry time. 
In Massachusetts the State helps the State 
Association to pay its expenses. How much 
these teachers think of their business ! 





THE Board of Estimate want to cut down 
the money actually-needed by the Board of 
Education in this city from $3,836,924 ‘to 
$3,500,000. It is hard for the ordinary busi- 
ness man to realize that education must cost 
a large sum if it is to be properly done. Four 
millions is not too large a proportion of the 
thirty millions we raise in this city; the truth 
is, 16 is not enough. Visit the primary 
schools ; the classes are twice as large as they 
should be. Enlarge educational facilities ; 
cut down on the grog shops. 





THE position of the teacher when outside 
of the school-room depends on his attention 
to social duties and demands. Some teachers 
strive to render themselves valuable mem- 
bers of society, and society appreciates them. 
Others sit down moodily in a boarding house, 
make no acquaintances, have nothing to 
contribute to the demands made by the social 
circle upon them and wonder the teacher has 
no position in society. Let every teacher 
determine to have a position. If you want to 
ride in the car you must “pay your fare ;” 
there are no dead-heads in society,—one 
pays in one thing and another in something 
quite different—but all pay. What are you 
paying for a position ? 





WE give on another page the list of County 
School Commissioners elected in November 
last. An examination of it will show this to 
have been an “ off year” for School Commis- 
sioners in New York State. It is with. un- 
feigned regret that we learn that so many of 
our earnest and able Commission will, 
after the close of the month, no lénger be 
found watching over the interests of the 
schools. But it would be unjust to suppose 
that their successors must lack in ability and 
earnestness. We recognize some who have 
held office before, some very excellent teach- 
érs, and some very well-known citizens. To 
those whom the vote of the people bids to 
retire, we bid adieu with regret. To those 
whom the same vote has elevated to an hon- 
orable and useful position, we tender a hearty 
welcome. They will find a field of respon- 
sible work before them ; we shall advise and 





counsel them to the best of our ability. Itis 
but just. to them to hope that every step is a 
forward one; that their election means a 
greater degree of skill and a higher degree 
of scholarship in those that teach. 





Mr. McMILuan of Utica, read his annual 
report to the School Board, and in it suggests 
some good things. (1.) That those who are 
to teach require natural endowments and 
mental training. (Why did he not add pro- 
fessional training ?) (2.) That good primary 
teachers are rare, and should be encouraged 
by proper pay to remain in the school-room. 
(3) That inexperienced teachers should not 
be paid as much as the skillful. We have 
cited these things, not because they are new, 
but that we may ask our readers, how much 
attention the Utica School Board will pay to 
those suggestions. They were duly referred 
to a committee, and will be put in a pigeon 
hole, and there will dust accumulate on them, 
as it has on excellent suggestions made in 
past years. The School Board, you see, has 
the power, and it will appoint just as many 
inexperienced persons this year as last. 
They ‘have friends to reward,” and will not 
stop to see that they have natural endow- 
ments, or even much mental training. Utica 
is just as good and no better than most of 
the cities of the great Empire State, and a 
pretty close inspection of two of its primary 
schools shows that the Board hears but does 
not act on the advice of the Superintendent. 
We could have good schools, if this were not 
true. The best efforts of the best superinten- 
dents are thwarted by a School Board that 
has a certain number of young persons to 
find places for. Allover this land it is the 
same. The schools furnish places and the 
School Board fills them. Don’t we know? 
Have we not been on a School Board ? 


——-0-@-0 


THE TEACHER'S AIMS. 








And for the teacher and for all his assis- 
tants, the one thing needful, is a high aim, 
and a strong faith in the infinite possibilities 
which lie hidden in the nature of a young 
child. One hears much rhetoric and non- 
sense on this subject. 

The schoolmaster is often addressed by en- 
thusiasts as if he were more important*to the 
body politic than soldier and statesman, poet 
and student all put together; and a modest 
man rebels, and rightly rebels, against this 
exaggeration, and is fain to take refuge in a 
mean view of his office, But after all, we 
must never forget that those who magnify 
your office in ever so bad taste, are substan- 
tially right. And it is only an elevated ideal 
of your profession which will ever enable 
you to contend against its inevitable discour- 
agements--the weary repetitions, the dullness 
of some, the willfulness of others, the low 
aims of many parents, the exactions of gov- 
ernors and of public bodies, the ungenerous 
criticism, the false standards of estimation 
which may be applied to our work. What is 
to sustain you in these circumstances, in 
places remote from friends, or in the midst 
of uncongenial surroundings ? Nothing, ex- 
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cept the faith which removes mountains, the 
strong conviction that your work after all, 
if honestly and skilfully done, is some of the 
most fruitful and precious work in the 
world.—J. G. Fircn’s Lectures. 
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THE good teacher is like the great Nature 

around us, that 
**Is full of wisdom high 
If we would but mark her plan; 
Ocean, mountain, forest and sky 
Are talking forever to man.” 

In this, that he is constantly renewing 
himself. But few have the hardihood to go 
to work on themselves and increase the teach- 
er’s power and skill, for it is much easier to 
hear a recitation than to teach. One is a 
mechanical thing, the other quite sublime. 

It requires nerve and resolution to deter- 
mine to go to the bottom and understand 
what is teaching. It requires genuine pluck 
to settle down over the subject one is teach- 
ing and know it, instead of wearily handling 
a text-book and making a recitation post of 
one’s self. 

Teachers are good, mechanical] or bad. 
The good teacher by means of the truth he is 
arranging in the mind of the pupils will 
render them strong and even mighty think- 
ers. These are students themselves. They 
‘* behold the lilies of the field how the grow ;” 
they look among the pebbles on the “rivu- 
let’s brim ;” they search and watch the in- 
sects ; they watch the stars. The world to 
them is a wonderful mystery filled with 
beautiful and matchless things. This is not 
fine writing, nor is it an utterance simply 
for effect. 

It is a fact that one mind can so affect an- 
other mind that it becomes quite another 
thing afterward. Those who can so influ- 
ence us are precious tous. Possessed in high 
degrees such men mold society at large. 
The teacher, the good teacher, uses the school 
studies just as a sculptor employs his tools 
on the soft clay. A good many teachers will 
say they cannot ever attain to this. Wheth- 
er they can or not we cannot of course say. 
That they ought to they will concede, and 
we hope will strive towards this worthy ob- 
ject by daily efforts. 

The mechanical teachers are common 
enough. They are on allsides; they possess not 
a spark of originality and consider not the 
problem of themselves at all—they are look- 
ing at the pupils all the time. Hence they 
only ask the scholar to learn a lesson and 
recite it. They have secured a certificate or 
license and are now, as they think, on the 
top shelf. There is no more for them to 
learn. Hence the work of to-day is the same 
as that of yesterday. Not only do they do 
nothing to increase themselves intellectually 
but they leave themselves morally and es- 
thetically alone also. If they would only 
‘Go Forward !” 

The bad teacher may be defined as the 
bottom course of the above. He makes his 
pupils not only hate him, but the school- 


room. He may not be had morally, but his 
being is totally at war v ith the school-room 
work, and the young growing begins there. 
He never had any “‘cali’ to teach, it is plain. 
He follows it because it has asalary attached 
to it. Hence, we conclude (1) that the teach- 
er should steadily improve himself, and do it 
systematically, as he undertakes to do it in 
behalf of others ; and (2) that he should grow 
skillful in doing his,.work and not be as 
clumsy and inexpert as he was when he 
an. 
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WHAT THE PUPIL SHOULD KNOW. 





The teacher should haye a pretty[clear view of 
what a child should learn and what he should be, 
at all his various stages. A child of ten years of 
age should be of a certain stature, and have a cer- 
tain amount of ‘strength; so at the same age he 
should know, certain things and be able to employ 
his mental powers toa certain extent. He may 
have these separately. That is, he may have the 
knowledge without strength of thought; or he may 
have power to judge and decide, with but little 
knowledge. 

A child of decent mental powers ought to be able, 
at fourteen or fifteen years of age, 

1. To read well and spell the words he uses. 

2. To write a neat and legible hand. 

8. To know considerable geography and consid- 
erable of the history of the world and its eminent 
men, especially of his own country. 

4. To speak correct English and to write readily 
a well-expressed letter of business or friendship, 
and to have laid up in his mind some good litera- 
ture, and to know about the great writers. 

5. To solve accurately plain business problems in- 
volving the four rules, common and decimal frac- 
tions, and simple interest. 

6. To draw simple objects. ; 

7. To know how to care for his body, and keep it 
in health; especially the need of ventilation and 
cleanliness should be fixed in his mind. 

8. He ought to know clearly the great principles 
to be followed to render people happy, honorable 
and useful. 

9. He ought to have a stock of accurate general 
information, and to be interested in newspapers. 

The teacher in a graded school will probably 
think the next teacher beyond him should do all of 
these things. The teacher in the ungraded school 
will declare he has no time to do all this. No one 
will feel that the above is too much for a youth to 
know; no one will say that to accomplish this the 
pupil must be pressed with study until he is nearly 
insane. 

The main difficulty is to fix the exact office of the 
school. What is;,the school for? The prevalent 
idea is that it is to teach certain branches of knowl- 
edge. The examining officer inquires to see if the 
pupil knows the multiplication-table and holds 
lightly any attainments in general knowledge. The 
teacher feels that his whole time must be ‘given to 
force in those truths which the examining officer 
will probe for; he wishes his school to rank well. 
An advance must then be made by the examining 
officers. Less arithmetic and less grammar, less 
formal geography, more attention to common things. 
It was a rule observed in the district schools that a 
boy should stay in them until he could do all the 
sums in the arithmetic and spell all the words in 
the spelling-book. The public is no better educated 
now than then, yet it demands more from the 
teacher than it did then. The teaching of to-day 
must be broad and generous. (Ofcourse this means 
the primary schools; the high schools can afford to 
be exact.) Hence, all who examine teachers must 
see that they possess larger qualifications than are 
usually possessed ; that is, the teachers must possess 
plete impart the above attainments in or- 

er to obtain a license to teach. 





W. D. HENKELE. 


(In th@Salem (O.) Republican we find an appro- 
priate notice of the death of this excellent educa- 
tor :) 

William Downs Henkle was born at Springfield, 
O., Oct. 8th, a.p. 1823. His father, Rev. Lemuel 
Henkle was a minister of the Methodist Protestant 
church ; at six years of age he and his sisters were 
left with a widowed mother, who removed with 
them to Springfield, where she struggled hard to 
overcome the difficulties of poverty, and to educate 
her children. Until eleven he attended the common 
schools; like many of most cultured and able and 
useful of our public men, he had to work hard for 
what he attained. He shoveled sand, drove teams, 





etc., to get money to buy books; he entered the 





public high school, and made rapid progress. When 
sixteen he'tatght adistrict school. He rose before 
day and walked several miles to recite French and 
German, before beginning the day’s work. About 
this time he also prosecuted his studies in Witten- 
burg college. In 1847 the family settled in Urbana, 
where he first taught a subscription school of sc~ 

enty scholars, and fora short time turned his at- 
tention to medicine, but in 1848 he became principal 
in the Urbana academy. Here heattended his first 
teachers’ institute, and lectured on English gram- 
mar. In 1849 he caused the adoption at Urbana of 
the new union school law, and became principal of 
their high school. In 1850 he was for six months 
teacher of mathematics in Greenfield seminary ; 
then in Mechanicsburg he became associated there 
as teacher in-the seminary with Mr. Robert Wilson 
of Belfast college, Ireland, a man whose sound 
learning, experience and enthusiasm did much to 
cause Mr. Henkle to labor for a more mature; thor- 
ough and praetical education. In 1853, having suc- 
ceeded in organizing a union school at Mechanics- 
burg, he remained as principal fora year. At the 
close of the year he became head of classical instruc- 
tion Greenmount seminary, near Richmond, Ind., 
remaining there, associated with Mr. Stevens, until 
1857, when he became principal of the public schools 
of New Richmond. A decision adverse to the con- 
stitutionality of the Indiana union school law, how- 
ever, vacated his place, and he engaged in editing 
and publishing the Indiana School Journal. In 
June, 1859, he became professor of mathematics in 
the normal school at Lebanon, O. The next two 
years he had charge of the Lebanon public school. 
He was invited to Salem in 1863, and became super- 
intendent of the schools in 1864, a position which 
he filled with a quiet industry, ability and success 
so marked that all criticism has long since been 
silenced. In the year 1869, Governor R. B. Hayes 
appointed Mr. Henkle to fill the unexpired term as 
State commissioner of schools, a position which he 
held for nearly two years. 

In 1875, Mr. Henkle retired from the work of the 
school-room, but continued his active connection 
with education, having become proprietor and editor 
of the Ohio Educational Monthly, which he com- 
bined with his previous publication called Notes and 
Queries. In reference to these works, it can only 
be said that his conduct of them has been success- 
ful, and has attracted much attention as well as im 
portant work to his office. The wide acquaintance 
of Mr. Henkle with the educators of the land, his 
full and critical learning, his enthusiasm in the 
work, his visits to and lectures at teachers’ conven- 
tions, all brought him into marked prominence, and 
in consequence he had a very extensive correspond- 
ence with teachers and scholars on a great variety 
of questions, and he was always "generous and yet 
modest in aiding others from his great storehouse 
of learning. His library, which was started with a 
few cherished volumes in a candle-box, (being at 
present preserved) had, by his untiring persever- 
ance, at the time of his death, attained the mam- 
moth proportions of over 4,000 volumes, the last 
catalogued number of which was 4,456, and to clas 
sify which was to him to know all points of prac- 
tical importance bearing on the great variety of 
subjects with which he was wont to deal. It is im- 
possible to estimate at its full value the life-work of 
suchaman. . 

Mr. Henkle’s character was pure and manly ; few 
men have had a nobler self-control. He was genial 
and witty, and free from egotism as well as the 
blemishes of ambition. His life, his attainments, 
his successes, his wide, noble name in the ranks of 
one of the most honorable professions, is a lesson to 
young men; that poverty and early dtsadvantages 
are no hindrance to the success of the industrious, 
the patient and the brave. But honor and success 
can only be attained by thorough and long-sustain- 
ed labor. ‘ University Algebra,” ‘‘ Elementary A!- 
gebra,” and ‘‘ Test Speller” are the only works of 
his that have been published. 





There are forty-one training colleges or normal schools 
in England and Wales; seventeen.for male students 
twenty-three for female students and one for both sexes 
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For life is but a passing day ; 
No lip may tell how brief its span ; 
Then, oh! the little time we stay, 
Let’s speak of all the best we can. 





THE QUEEN OF THE ROSES. 
‘* Which is the queen of the roses ? 
Gardener, can you tell ?” 

‘*Oh, the queen of the roses,” said he, 
‘*Is my own little grandchild, Nell. 
But the Rose is the queen of the flowers, 

As every one can tell, 
And she is the queen of the roses, 
My own granddaughtar Nell,” 





GEMS OF WORTH. 
There is many a gem in the path of life, 
Which we pass in our idle pleasure, 
That is richer far than the jewelled crown, 
Or the miser’s hoarded treasure. 
It may be the love of a little’child, 
Or a mother’s prayers to Heaven ; 
Or only a beggar’s grateful thanks 
For a cup of water given. 


ons * 
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PRACTICAL SUGGESTIONS. 





1. In an ungraded school four grades can only be 
taught with profit; and these must unite in some 
of the exercises. The fewer the classes the better. 
Some classes will require but little time, spelling, 
for example. Suppose your classes are A. (ages 6 
to 8;) B. (ages 8 to 10;)"C. (ages 11 to 13;) D. (ages 
14 to 16.)—‘‘D” can spell each day by writing words 
pronounced by one of your pupils; the same with 
“C.” These papers can be taken up and examined 
by a pupil and the number of errors marked. Then 
pass them to another, to check the first. 

2. ‘The tables” can be drilled over by the whole 
school in concert; explanation of examples in the 
four rules should be given to the whole school; so 
the capitals of the state, chief towns, chief rivers, 
names of countries, mountains, seas, bays, oceans. 

3. Have some of your older pupils constantly in 
training as helpers; if necessary hang up a cur- 
tain to separate the class you may give to a helper. 
The examples, maps, drawings, etc., done by the 
‘‘A” class should be examined by your assistants. 
Make much of your assistants. 

4. Set apart some time each week for the ‘‘Schol- 
ars’ Hour.” Let them come dressed better if they 
choose; let them manage the exercises. Have 
dialogues, singing, and live things. An hour is 
long enough. Don’t have long speeches by out- 
siders. Tell them or read them stories. 

4. Give your school much general information. 
Ask them how bread is made, etc.; give experi- 
ments; tell,them about the wonderful things there 
are in the world; tell them about the great men in 
history. 

5. Talk about the occupations of men, show the 
need and value of labor; draw the pupils to see the 
need of preparation for life and thus comprehend 
what your are doing. Try and show the demand 
for skilled labor; that education and success go 
hand in hand. 

6. Teach politeness and civility. Do not allow 
a boy to come into your school as he would go in- 
to a store or saloon. He must feel that you are to 
be saluted first of all; that you are of consequence. 
If a boy or girl does not know how to behave, it is 
because he never learned how at school. It is well 
to think of this. A bow, a smile costs but little; 
but they make the difference between good man- 
ners and poor manners. Teach good manners of 
entering a house by having a pupil go out, knock 
at the door and be received by you. Make the 
school-room the center of enlightenment and civility 
for your district. 

7. Use common sense in your dealing With the 
parents. The trustees are your superiors before 
the law; therefore advise with them: don’t try to 
drive theni or to oppose them. Many a good teach- 
er has failed, because he wanted to the 
trustees as he did the pupils. An able young man 
vould not pass water around for drinking pu 
according to immemorial custom; the trustves ad- 


vised him to as there was complaint made. But 


he would not yeild and was obliged to leave. That 
man wanted common sense. 
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A GENERAL LESSON. 


(This was given to a class of training school chil- 
dren by a training school teacher, before a class of 
pupil teachers from the Normal College.) 

Teacher.—You all know what this (pointing to 
globe) represents. This part (pointing) represents 
what? “Ocean.” And this part (pointing) ? ‘“Land.” 
Of which is there more (rolling the globe around), 
ocean or land? “Ocean.” How much more ocean 
than land? ‘Three times as much. There are 
three-fourths water and one-fourth land.” On 
which do we live, land or ocean? “Land.” What 
else lives on the land? ‘ Animals and’ plants.” 
Of what service are they? ‘‘ They are of great ser- 
vice; we eat some of them. Plants also give us 
clothing, and all animal life depends upon plant 
life.” Where does our fuel come from? ‘From 
plants.” From what other place do we get fuel? 
‘From mines in the earth.” Whence comes the 
useful metal of which stoves are made? ‘‘ From 
the mines.” Whence come all these useful articles, 
in one form or another? ‘From the mineral, ani- 
mal or vegetable kingdoms.” On which division 
do we find these articles? ‘‘Land.” Do we get any- 
thing from the ocean? What do we get? ‘Food, 
shells, and coral.” Compare what we obtain from 
the ocean with what we obtain from the land. 
Which do you think is of the most use? ‘Land.” 
Those who think it would be better to have more 
land, from which we might obtain more of these 
useful things, instead of having so much that seems 
to go to waste, raise hands. Those who think it is 
better to have more water raise hands. We find 
that in nature nothing is ever wasted, so let us see 
if we can find any good reason why there should 
be so much seeming to be so. What flow into the 
ocean continually? ‘‘Rivers.” Where do they 
come from? ‘From the mountains.” How are the 
rivers formed? ‘‘The water of the ocean evapo- 
rates and formsclouds. They become heavier than 
the air, and fall in the form of rain, which sinks 
into the ground, forming springs and rivers.” 
Where does all the water in the clouds and rivers 
come from? ‘‘From the ocean.” Why is it that 
the rivers flowing continually into the ocean do not 
make it fuller? ‘‘The heat of the sun is constantly 
taking up part of the water of the ocean in the form 
of vapor.” Since the rivers start from the ocean 
and flow back to it, and the ocean does not get any 
fuller, how much water must rise from the ocean, 
compared with what flows into it? ‘Just as much 
must rise as flows in from all the rivers.” Is the 
heat of the sun sufficient to heat the ocean down to 
the bottom{ ‘‘No, ma’am.” What part becomes 
most heated? ‘‘The surface.” From what part of 
the water, then, does the evaporation take place ? 
‘From the surface.” Suppose all the water of the 
ocean, instead of being spread over a large surface, 
as it now is, could be put into two or three great 
wells, how would the evaporation then compare 
with what it is now? ‘There would be less.” 
What is the reason? ‘‘Evaporation depends on the ex- 
tent of surface. The greater the surface the greater 
evaporation.” Think of how much water flows in- 
to the ocean from one river. Now think how much 
flows into it from all the rivers. What a great deal 
must rise as vapor to make up for what flows into 
it all the time! Where do we see water rising some- 
times? ‘In fountains.” What other meaning has 
the word fountain? How many have ever heard a 
spring or main source called a fountain? What 
may we call the ocean because it supplies water 
which rises toward the sky? ‘Afountain.” If we 
neglect fountains and allow the pipes to be stopped 
up, what will be the result? ‘‘The water will no 
longer rise.” Could that happen to the ocean? 
‘““No, ma’am. What word, then, may we apply to 
the ocean, speaking of it asa fountain? “It is an 
exhaustless fountain.” What does exhaustless 
mean? ‘‘That which cannot be used up.” What 
other word might we apply? ‘‘ Inexhaustible.” 
Spell it (writes it on board). What does the first 
part of the word mean? ‘ Not.” The last part? 
‘That which may be.” What does the whole word 
mean? ‘‘That which cannot be used up.” Then 





what may we say about the ocean because the sup- 
ply never gives out? “The ocean is an inexhaust- 
ible fountain.” (This statement was written on the 
board,) What does this fountain supply? “It 
supplies all the water of the earth.” (W: ritten on the 
board.) Where did we say the clouds and rivers 
came from? When we speak of a place where a 
person is born what do we call it? “‘A birth-place.” 
What may we say is the birth-place of the clouds 
and rivers? ‘‘The ocean is the birth-place of the 
clouds and rivers.” (Written on the board.) I believe 
it to be true that there never was a drop of water 
on the face of the earth which is not there to-day, in 
some form—in the clouds. rivers, sap of trees, juices 
of fruit, etc. What is necessary for the life of 
plants? ‘‘ Water.” Where does that water come 
from? ‘The ocean.” Do you think now that the 
ocean is of much use ? Who have heard of invalids 
being ordered to take asea voyage, or go to the sea- 
shore? What had these invalids lost? ‘Their 
strength, their health. What would they go to the 
sea-shore for? ‘‘To regain their health.” What 
distinguished man was recently ordered to the sea- 
shore for the benefit of his health? ‘President 
Garfield.” What did they expect to benefit him ? 
“The salt air of the sea.” Compare inland air with 
coastair. What difference isthere? ‘The inland 
air is not as healthy as coast air.” Does the air re- 
main stationary? ‘‘It always moves.” What does 
it take up as it goes through the cities? ‘‘ Dust and 
foul gases.” When it passes over the ocean what 
becomes of these impurities? ‘‘They pass out.” 
Thus, besides being the source of all the water sup- 
ply and all life, the ocean is also a source of ‘what ? 
‘The ocean is a source of health.” (Written on board) 
What does the ocean do for the air when it passes 
over it? ‘‘It purifies the,air.” (Written on board.) 
When the rain comes down in the country, through 
the pure air, not falling on smoky roofs, in what 
condition do we find it? ‘‘Pure.” After the water 
has been used for cooking and washing, and other 
purposes, in what state isit ? ‘‘It becomes impure.” 
What becomes of this impurity of the water? ‘‘It 
flows back to the ocean and is purified.” If we 
could not get rid of this im.pure water what would 
be the result ? ‘‘There would be a great deal of 
sickness.” In what other way, then, 1s the ocean a 
benefit to the health besides purifying * the air? 
“Tt purifies the water.” Suppose a pool of water 
remain standing for a long time, in what condition 
will it soon be? ‘‘It would become stagnant.” 
‘“ Would a swampy place be healthy to live near? 
“Very unhealthy.” What must be done to marshy 
land before it becomes healthy? ‘‘ The water must 
be drained off.” What will receive it? ‘‘The 
ocean.” How does the ocean benefit our health ? 
“Tt receives all the drainage water from the land.” 
(Written on board.) Why does the ocean, receiv- 
ing all these impurities, not become stagnant ’ 
‘‘Because the water is always moving.” What 
other reason is there? ‘‘ The salt im the ocean pre- 
serves its purity.” Of what other uses is the ocean. 
‘Ships sail over it; it enables us to engage in com- 
merce.” Which is the cheaper, railroads or the 
ocean? ‘‘Ocean.” Why? ‘Railroads mast be 
built on purchased land; the ocean is ready and 
free.” How many, now, think it would be difficult 
to get on without our vast ocean? Raise hands- 
(The teacher now called upon individual pupils to 
read the statements on the board.) What do we 
mean by saying “‘ the ocean is a fountain?” ‘“‘It is 
the source of all the water on the earth.” What 
kind of a fountain is it? ‘‘ Inexhaustible.” Why ’ 
‘‘ Because it cannot be used up.” What have their 
source in the ocean? “Clouds and rivers.” In 
what way is the ocean a source of health? ‘‘It pu- 
rifies the air and water.” (Statements on board 
erased.) The children now told in their own lan- 
guage what was written on the board, and the wis- 
dom of the ‘proportion of land and water surface 
was impressed upon their minds. The teacher then 
read the following poem, as a fitting conclusion to 
the lesson : 
BEAUTIFUL THINGS. 

‘“‘ What millions of beautiful things there must be 

In this mighty world—who could reckon them 

all? 
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The tossing, the foaming, the wide-flowing sea, 
And thousands of rivers that into it fall. 
“Oh! there are the mountains, half covered with 
snow, 
And tall and dark trees, like a girdle of green, 
And waters that wind in the valleys below, 
Or roar in the caverns too deep to be seen. 
“ Vast Caves in the earth, full of wonderful things; 
The bones of strange animals, jewels, and spars; 
Or, far up in Iceland, the hot boiling springs, 
Like fountains of feathers, or showers of stars. 
“Oh! yes, they are glorious, all, to behold, 
And pleasant to read of, and curious to know; 
And something of God and His wisdom, we're told, 
Whatever we look at, wherever we go.” 


(The class was dismissed, and a general discussion 
took place among the students. They noted the 
value of oral lessons, giving the children, as they 
do, a fund of general information, increasing their 
command of language, and exercising their reason- 
ing faculties. Attention was drawn to the duty of 
compelling children to give accurate and complete 
answers to all questions. This is a point upon which 
allthe Training School teachers dwell, but from lack 
of space, we have been obliged to condense many an- 
swers. The students were advised to profit by the 
example of the teacher, by learning to give orders 
in a quiet tone of voice, as such a tone will insure 
prompt obedience when shouting will fail.) 


* 
+ 
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LESSONS IN NUMBERS. 


By Miss A. W. 8. 

Mine is a primary class of about thirty-cight 
young pupils, and they knew but little about nim- 
bers; in fact, but one or two could-read. These 
were the first lessons given after counting, ete. I 
taugat by means of sticks, saying “one stick,” 
“two sticks,” etc. Then each pupil had a box of 
sticks, and he counted them singly at first, and 
then in concert with the rest. I taught them to 
write figures by saying ‘‘1 stick,” and have a pupil 
at the blackboard write ‘‘1,” and all the others 
write the same on their slates. Then I took up 
two sticks, having them look at me and the pupil 
at the board write ‘‘ 2,” and all the rest the same on 
their slates. So, 5, 3, 8, 7, 2, etc. were written un- 
til they became perfectly familiar with the relation 
of the character to the number. It was done over 
and over. I gave them straws (because they were 
plentier than sticks), and they counted to ten; then 
I took away one straw at a time, saying: 10 straws, 
9 straws, etc., etc. Then we went upto 20; then to 
30, and so up to 100, by slow degrees. I did not 
have them go backward, except from 10 down. 
They could count quite rapidly from one up to one 
hundred. 

Then I let them tie up the straws into bundles of 
10 each, telling them to put up things “ by tens” 
was quite common. Each pupil had ten bundles 
and a box of straws besides. I said, ‘‘I have here 
1 bundle and istraw. I write on the board this, 11; 
the left-hand 1 means one ten.” This I made plain 
by calling attention to its being ‘‘ at the left” of the 
other 1—‘‘ it was a different 1” from the other. I 
piled up my bundles on the table, with the ends to- 
wards the pupils. I had a pen box in which I miade 
nine holes. I put down 1 bundle by the box, and 
put in the holes 2 straws, and asked the pupil to 
write the figures on the board: 1 bundle and 2 
straws = 12; 1 bundleand 3 straws = 13; 1 bundle 
and 5 straws = 15, etc. Then I repeated it over 
and over. Then I reversed the operation. I wrote 
15 on the board, and then asked them to lay out the 
straws the 15 represented, and so on. 

Then by slow stages I went on to lay out two bun- 
dies and three straws. They caught the idea, and 
80 we went on happily and brightly. Every num- 
ber up to one hundred was written and represented. 
I will confess that although I had taught children 
for six years I never had so much pleasure before in 
writing numbers, never; it was perpetual pleasure. 

Then I wrote seven on the board, and they took 
up 7 straws; then I wrote 6, and they took up 6 
straws. How many in all? They said, “13.” But 
I want them in 10’s when itis possible, I said. So 








they took a bundle in one hand and three sticks in 
‘the other. So we went into addition, Thus we 
took up 14+17, eto., ete. ; 86442; 37+45, etc. Take 
this last case. They laid out 3 bundles.and 8 straws, 
and then 4 bundles and 5 straws. How many have 
you? ‘7 bundles and 13 straws.” But I want 
them in 10's. They said then, ‘8 bundles and 3 
straws.” 

Then we took up subtraction. I gave them 1 
bundle and 4 straws, and said take away 1 bundle 
and 3 straws, etc., etc. They did this with ease. 
The figures were put on the board in every case, 
Then I gave them figures, and they did the concrete 
work. Then I would call on a pupil to give a prob- 
lem, and I would solve it with bundles and single 
straws stuck in the box. 

Now, I gave this for them to do concretely: John 
has 24 straws (they laid out 2 bundles and 4 straws 
on their desks), and he gives me 1 bundle and 8 
straws. This puzzled them for a minute, but they 


70. Halve a semicircle (see 56). 

71. Draw four diameters through the centre. 

72, How many radii are there ? 

73. Draw a circle and make four sections in it. 
74. Draw a right-angled sector (see 56). 

75. Draw an obtuse-angled sector. 

76. Draw an acute-angled sector. 

77. Draw an isoceles triangle, each side 21-2 inches. 
78. Draw a right-angled triangle, base 3 inches. 
79. Draw aright-angled triangle, the upright side 
to be 5 inches. 

80. Make an actute-angled triangle, base to be 4 
inches. 





MORAL TRAINING. 





(From advance sheets of a new volume by Prof. 
Norman A. Calkins, Asst. Supt. of Schools, N. Y. 
City; published by Harper Brothers.) 

First.—From thirty to fifty active observers are 
receiving impressions from your manner of moving, 


soon solved it by untying one of their bundles. | from your tones of voice, from the disposition and 


Then I gave more, until the plan was firmly fixed. 
Then I wrote on the board 

24—18 
A pupil said, ‘‘I take one of the two 10’s and untie 
it, and so have fourteen; taking my 8 leaves 6. 
What must I put under the line? ‘‘6,” was the an- 
swer. Then I gave them other concrete examples, 
and had them represented on the board. 
I feel that my class have clear ideas as far as they 
have gone. It dispenses with ‘‘ borrowing.” I say 
‘“‘T have not enough straws, so I take one of the 
bundles and open it—remember there is one less 
bundle.” The only objection I see is that it takes 
time. 
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LESSONS IN GEOMETRY. NO. II. 


50. Divide a segment into two equal parts. (Use 
a compass; make a chord; measure on the chord.) 
51. Divide an angle into two equal parts. (From 
the vertex draw a curve; then as above.) 

52. Make an isoceles triangle, each side 3 inches. 
(Lay off base 3 inches; from each end describe a 
cirele with radius of 3 inches; connect point of in- 
tersection and ends of base.) 

53. Make an iseceles triangle, each side 4 inches. 

54. Make a scalene triangle. Have the sides 3, 4, 
and 5 inches respectively. (A scalene triangle is 
one which has its sides of different lengths. Draw 
base of 5 inches; with compass describe circle of 3 
inches from one end, and one of 4 inches from the 
other end; connect point of intersection and ends 
of base.) 

55. Make a scalene triangle with sides 4, 5, and 6 
inches. 

56. Make a right-angled triangle. (Lay off a base 
say 6 inches; mark the middle point, from eavh end 
describe an arc; connect point of intersection and 
middle point.) 

57. Make an acute-angled triangle. 
angles are less than a right angle.) 

58. Make an obtuse-angled triangle. 
angles is greater than a right angle. 
angle with a letter.) 

59. Draw two parallel lines. (Parallel lines are 
the same distance apart. Draw a line AB, and 
draw a line at right angles to it [see 56), then select 
another point and draw another line at right angles 
to AB [see 56]; now measure off on these two lines 
the same distance, say 3 inches from AB, and con- 
nect them with line CD. Then CD, is parallel 
with AB.) 

60. Draw two paralicl lines, distant 2 inches 
apart. 

61. Draw two parallel lines, distant 2 1-2 inches 
apart. 





(All of the 


(One of the 
Mark each 


REVIEW. 

62. Show me three plane surfaces. 

63. Show that the surfaces are plane surfaces. 

64. Point out three angles. 

65. Point out three dihedral angles. 

66. Point out three solid angles. 

67. Make a circle four inches in diameter with 
compass. 

68. Make a semicircle. 





69. Make four quadrants (see 56). 


temper which you exhibit before them, from your 
kindness or the want of it, from your earnestness 
of purpose, from your justice and firmness, from 
your efforts to make the school-room pleasant. 
These impressions, according to their nature, will 
help or hinder your work of moral instruction and 
discipline. 

Second.—Cheerfulness of disposition, pleasant 
tones, words of encouragement, kindly spoken and 
properly bestowed, evenness of manner, and uni- 
form justness, will inspire the confidence of your 
pupils, and such a degree of respect as will remove 
the chief burden in governing your class. 
Third.—Study carefully the disposition, taste, 
and habits of your pupils. Find out what most 
readily interests them, and what they like to do. 
Awaken in them a desire to do something to please 
some one else, and from this lead them to do things 
to please you. When you find that a boy can do 
one thing well, you have a key to his character, 
and an indication as to its proper management. 
What a boy does out of the pure impulse of His 
own nature, he does better than when he acts under 
any other motive. 

Fourth.—Remember that activity is a law of 
childhood. Your success as a teacher will depend 
much upon the manner in which you guide that 
activity. Shape your methods of teaching so that 
your pupils shall have opportunity to be active in 
body as wellas in mind. They take the deepest 
interest in those exercises which afford activity 
for their limbs. 

Remember that if you do not furnish occupation 
for your pupils, and make the lesson interesting 
to them, they will soon learn to find such occupa- 
tion as pleases themselves, and become so eager in 
seeking it as to pay but little heed to your efforts 
for preventing them from acting in accordance 
with their bad choice. 

The best order does not consist in maintaining 
any fixed position, nor in absolute quietness, but 
rather in that interested attention to the lessons 
which so occupies the minds of the pupils as to 
leave no inclination for disorder. 

Fifth.—To praise a child for meritorious conduct 
is as much the duty of a teacher as to reprove for 
faults. Praise, whenever you can do so judiciously. 
Censure sparingly. Seldom find fault. Do not scold. 
Never threaten. 

Believing that a boy has some good in him, and 
letting him know that you believe it, is one of the 
best means of putting it there. Such treatment will 
develop self-respect in children. 

Siath.—Encourage your pupils by showing in- 
terest in their progress, and your kindness of man- 
ner. Let them feel sorrow at displeasing you, but 
not fear at seeing you. The following incidents will 
illustrate this point: 

One day a poor boy, about eight years of agc, 
was admitted into a school. His chief character- 
istic appeared to be a stolid indifference to every- 
thing. He seldom smiled, scarcely ever laughed, 
and no other emotion changed his face. His teach- 
er regarded him as a case of hopeless stupidity, yet 
did not tell the boy so. In the play-ground there 





wasa circular swing. One day the teacher saw 
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this boy take hold of a rope with one hand only, 
and. swing himself around with body nearly as 
straight as an arrow. There must be nerve and 
will-power in that boy, thought the teacher, who 
praised his swinging, and noticed the first real ray 
of light in his eyes. From that day the teacher had 
hope for the boy, and the boy had regard for his 
teacher, and tried to do things to please him. He 
began to learn, and soon made such improvement 
that he seemed as one just awakening to a new life. 

In another school a teacher noticed that one of 
her pupils, who had never taken much interest in 
her studies, and who made little progress in learn- 
ing, could sing quite well. She asked the little girl 
to sing the exercise alone. She sung it well, and 
was commended for it. Then the other pupils were 
asked to try to sing it as well us Jane did. After- 
ward Jane was called to sing other exercises alone, 
and made rapid improvement in singing. 

Her teacher after a few weeks noticed that Jane 
was also taking more interest in other lessons; that 
she was making much improvement; and com- 
mended her for it. One day, after commending Jane 
for advancement in her studies, the teacher asked 
what made her take so much more interest in her 
lessons than she formerly did. Her answer, ‘‘I feel 
more encouraged than I did,” points to encourage- 
ment as one of the means of success in your work as 
a teacher. 

Seventh.—Treat your pupils with kindness in the 
correction of their faults, and thus gain their con- 
fidence and respect. Let them feel that you sym- 
pathize with them in those unfortunate deeds which 
result from accidents, without any wrong inten- 
tion. The case of the boy who broke a pane of glass 
accidentally will suggest a temper of mind for deal- 
ing with similar incidents. 

During the recess one day, a little boy threw a 
piece of coal, without thinking of the window 
toward which he sent it. It struck a pane of glass 
and broke it. The teacher chanced to see the act. 
When the boys returned to their seats, the teacher 
concluded to wait awhile before alluding to the ac- 
cident. The exercises were resumed as usual. After 
a while the boy who threw the piece of coal was re- 
quested, very kindly, to show the teacher his 
example in arithmetic. He felt the kindness of 
the teacher while standing by her, and took courage 
to say, ina quiet tone of voice, ‘‘A boy broke a 
window.” The teacher took him gently by the 
hand, and he added, ‘‘He broke it with a piece of 
coal; but he did not mean to do it.” The teacher 
said, ‘‘I am very sorry,” but showed no signs of 
harshness; and the boy took courage to say, “I 
broke it; Iam very sorry.” The teacher kissed the 
little boy, and commended him for telling her about 
it, then,added words of admonition. 

That incident proved more effectual in guarding 
that the boy against similar carelessness, and was 
more lasting in its influence toward right actions, 


than would have been sharp reproof before the 
class, or any infliction of corporal punishment. 
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SWALLOWING A FLY. 








A DECLAMATION. 

It wasa midsummer Sabbath. I had come to 
the middle of my sermon, when a large fly, taking 
advantage of my opened mouth, darted into my 
throat. Now I thought that may have been a 
blind fly, and not have known where it was going. 
It may have been a scientific fly. It may have 
been a reckless fly, ora young fly. Beside, I am 
not fond of flies prepared in that way. I have, no 
doubt, often taken them preserved in blackberry 
jam. But fly in the raw was a diet from which I 
recoiled. I would have preferred it roasted, or 
fried, or boiled, or baked, and then to have chosen 
our favorite part, the upper joint, and a little of 
the breast, if you please, sir. But, no; it was wings, 
proboscis, feet, and all. I concluded to swallow it. 
And sol did; giving a warning to flies and men 
that it is easier to get into trouble than to get out 
again. I have never mentiuned the above circum. 
stances before, fesling it to be a delicate subject. 

Follow my example. Your husband is a good 
man, but he is careless about where he throws his 

slippers. On the top of one of your best parlor 





books he has laid a plug of pig-tail tobacco. For 
fifteen years you have lectured him about leaving 
the newspapers on the floor. Do not let such little 
things interfere with your domestic peace. Better 
swallow the fly, and have done with it. 

It never pays to hunt a fly. Apothecaries ad- 
vertise insect exterminators; but if in summer- 
time I set a glass to catch flies, for every one I kill 
there are twelve coroners called to sit on a jury of 
inquest; and no sooner does one disappear under 
my fell pursuit, than all its brothers, sisters, 
nephews, nieces, and second cousins, come out to 
see what in the world is the matter. Oh man! go 
on with your life work! If, opening your mouth 
to say the thing that ought to be said, a fly dart in, 
swallow it! 

The current of your happiness is often choked up 
by trifles. The want of more pantry room, the 
need of an additional closet, the smallness of the 
bread-tray, the defectiveness of the range, the lack 
of draught in a furnace, a crack in the saucepan, 
are flies in the throat. Open your mouth, shut 
your eyes, and gulp down the annoyances.—T. Dr 
Wirt TAaLMaGe. 


THE HYPOCHONDRIAU. 








A DIALOGUE. 
Doctor. 
Characters. { PATIENT. 

(The doctor is seated in his office and has spectacles on. 
The patent comes in with a red handkerchief around 
his head.) He staggers into a chair and (coughs.) 

Doctor. Good morning, Mr. Watkins. 

Patent. Good morning, (coughs) doctor. 

D. How do you do? 

P. I haint so well, but I think I’m some better than 
I was. I dont think that medicine you gave 11¢e 
did me much good, I had a terrible time with the ear- 
ache last night; my wife go up and heat up some oil 
in a spoon over the kerosene lamp and poured it in. 
Temiminy! oh! how hot it was; near burnt a hole 
clean through my head. But it didn’t help me much, 
I didn’t get a wink of sleep till near daylight. (Coughs.) 
For nearly a week, doctor; I’ve had the worst kind of 
nervous headache. Oh! I thought my head would bust 
clean open. I didn’t eat nothin’ either, but Hannah's 
hot biscuits. You know Hannah does make good bis- 
cuits, light as a cork. Some folks‘say I eat too many 
biscuits, but what you eat don’t hurt your head, does it 
doctor? You see your head is way up here and your 
stomach is two foot away from it. 

D. Well sometimes—ahem ! It is sometimes the case 
that the mucous membrane, especially the segmentary 
follicles——. 

P. That’s just it. (Coughs.) The segmentary follicles 
pester me awfully. I have a crick in the back of my neck 
sometimes, so that I can’t turn my head without turning 
the whole of my body. I have consulted most every 
body and none seem to understand my case, what do 
you s’pose is the matter? Segmentary follicles? 

D. Well, ahem, in that case it may be the muscular 
tissue. 

P. What! the muscular tissue! Then I know I never 
can get well. (Coughs.) I say, doctor, you know our 
old white horse, the one I traded the brown mare for? 
Well, last week I was ploughing and she backed round 
and round ; and the plough handles came over and hit 
my knee and took the skin off as big as a five cent piece. 
I went right in and got a piece of patent plaster and 
put on it. But jemiminy, how it didsmart! (Coughs.) 
So its the muscular tissue and the segmentary follicles 
that are out of order. Well, the parson said that his 
aunt had something like that the matter with her, and she 
had a big plaster put all over her back, but it didn’t do 
her a mite of good. And Bill Pitkins, you know him, 
he lives down by the creek and drives a gray horse a 
little lame in the near fore shoulder. Well, Bill says 
he'll bet I’ve got the “yallow janders.” But I know I 
haint, coz its the segmentary follicles, aint it doctor? 
(Exit coughing.) 

D. How many fools there are in this world ! 





ENGLAND.—Direct compulsion is the law for all chil- 
dren between five and thirteen years of age throughout 
the whole population of England and Wales. There are 
two kinds of schools—the board schools and the volun 
tary schools ; the former have the best attendance. The 





attendance should be five millions; it really is about 
2,750,000, 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES 





NEW YORK CITY. 

THE Boarp oF EpucaTion met Dec. 7th. 

Resolutions of respect for the memory of Timothy 
Brennan, late trustee of Sixth Ward, were adopted. 

The report of the Committee on Teachers as to the 
action of the trustees of the Eighteenth Ward in the 
case of Miss Cavart, also the opinion of Inspector Kim- 
ball was referred back. Mr. Wetmore felt the trustees 
might possibly betright. Mr. Wood said that the com- 
mittee had been stewing over the matter for three 
months. As to Miss Cavart’s stipulation he didnot value 
that ; he understood principals were making teachers 
sign stipulations to resign when asked to ; hence a stop 
must be made somewhere. 

The following trustees were appointed for five years; 
First Ward, John McIntire; Second, J. J. Deane; 
Third, R. Richardson ; Fourth, F. Wimmer ; Fifth, John 
Ham ; Sixth, P. Kraeger ;Seventh, John Walsh ; Eighth, 
U. Welch ; Ninth, Chas. Wright ; Tenth, P. Dennerlein ; 
Eleventh, T. W. Murphy ; Twelfth, J. Whalen ; Thir- 
teenth, F. Holsten ; Fourteenth, John D. Kinner ; Fif- 
teenth, J. Britton ; Sixteenth, J. Rogers; Seventeenth, 
P. K. Horgan ; Eighteenth, J. D. Lynch ; Nineteenth, A. 
Dowdney ; Twentieth, L. Clark ; Twenty-first, Hugh 
Cassidy ; Twenty-second, J. R. Cuming ; Twenty-third, 
W. Hogg; Twenty-fourth, F. Folz. For Mr. Hogg, Mr. 
Devoe moved Mr. Caldwell, but afterward withdrew his 
name. He declared the mode of naming trustees was 
abominable. Mr. Dowd said it appeared that the five 
commissioners named the trustees. 

The application of the principals and teachers of G.5. 
71 for payment for two days when school was closed in 
1880 was denied. (The trustees ordered the closing of a 
school because the janitor died.) Mr. Donnelly against, 
Mr. Crawford in favor ; so Mr. Wood, sayiag the teach- 
ers were not to blame, the trustees had ordered tlie 
schools closed. Mr. Bell said the teachers could sue the 
trustees. So the application to pay ten days’ service in 
registering evening-school pupils. Miss Thoms was ex- 
cused, with full pay for three months in 1878. 

The Finance Committee presented a resolution pro- 
testing against the action of the Board of Estimate in 
reducing the appropriation for 1882 from $3,836,935 to 
$3,500,000, stating that an enlargement of school accom- 
modations was imperatively demanded ; the committee 
also notify all concerned that the Board of Estimate 
must bear the blame and responsibility. 


ELSEWHERE. 


HARVARD COLLEGE.—The late John Amory Lowell left 
$20,000 for the botanical garden. He also left $20,000 to 
be applied to the purchase of books for the library. 


INDIANA.—The law requires the school-house door to 
swing outward, and all of the doors will be changed. 
This plan has been in use in New York city for twenty- 
five years, or ever since the Greenwich ave. disaster. 


Mr. JoHN P. Howarp of Burlington, Vt., last week 
gave to the Home for Destitute Children of that city the 
opera-house, which he built two years ago at a cost of 
one hundred and twenty-five thousand dollars. During 
this year he has given nearly 225 thousand dollars to re- 
ligious, charitable and educational institutions. Such 
men are ornaments to the world. 


DaRTMOUTH COLLEGE, at the, beginning of this college 
year adopted a system of elective studies, extending 
through the junior and senior years, occupying the time 
of one recitation a day throughout, and offering the op- 
portunity of nearly continuous courses in physics, chem- 
istry, Greek, Latin, modern langueges and English liter- 
ature. The whole number of students in the college and 
associated schools is 426. 


OnI0.—The next Legislature is to be asked to adopt 
the township system of county schools. There are hun 
dreds of districts in Ohio that contain only a dozen or 
half-dozen pupils, while others have too many. In one 
district there were eight pupils last winter, while the 
adjacent district contained forty. The school-fund was 
distributed equally among the sub-districts—$200 to each 
for tuition, thus making the unjust allowance of $25 per 
pupil in the one district to $5 per pupil in the other. 

RIcHMOND Co.—The first meeting of the teachers’ asso- 
ciation of Richmond county closed {Friday afternoon, 
after a two days’ session. The association was organize 
last May at the annual session of the teachers’ institute. 
In the evening a public meeting was held in the German 
club rooms. School Com. C. Henry King, the chairman, 
after a brief address of welcome, introduced Geo. Wm. 
Curtis, who spoke at considerable length on the public 





educational system in this country, and the mean sb 
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which it might be made more efficient. A day was de- 
voted to the discussion of primary education and school 
supervision. 

SouTH CAROLINA.—The Mayor of Charleston appeals 
strongly for national assistancein the work of Southern 
education. He says : “ There are at this time two mil- 
lions of children in the Southern States without the 
means of instruction. Of these, doubtless more than 
one-half are colored, The necessity of education, the 
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Clinton.—*Safford S. Taylor, Herbert Goodspeed. 
Columbia.—A masa P. Lasher,’ Isaac T. E 
Cortland.—*Edson Rogers, Jerome J. Wi ff. 
Delaware.—*Perry L. Purdy, *R. Hume Grant. 
Dutchess.—*John F. Schlosser, *Albert P, Smith. 
Erie.—*John J. Lentz, *Charles Ide, Gurney O. Dil- 
lingham. ; 
Essex.—*Fayette L. Miller, *Chester B. McLoughlin. 
Franklin.—Sheldon A. Ellsworth, “Lauriston M., 


peril of delay, the magnitude of the danger are all evi-| Berry 


dent. Where millions of citizens are growing up in the 
grossest ignorance, it is obvious that neither individual 
charity nor the resources of impoverished States will 
be sufficient to meet the emergency. Nothing short of 
the wealth and power of the federal government will 
suffice to overcome the evil. 

WISCONSIN.—The Tribune says, that a whip of sole- 
leather, two feet long, burned in the center to make it 
hard, oiled at the extremities to make it pliable, and 
mounted on a hickory handle a foot and a half long, is 
the exquisite instrument with which an officer of the 
Wisconsin Industrial school for boys is said to have been 
in the habit of enforcing order and. punishing offences 
among the lads under his charge. His favorite plan, ac- 
cording to accounts given by the pupils, was to strip off | 
a boy’s outer clothing, tie him over a chair-back and lay 
on the lash until the blood flowed profusely. The charges 
have been denied by the officer, and a close examination 
into the matter has been instituted. This will be pleasant 
reading for those who advocate corporal punishment. 

ALBANY STATE NORMAL ScHOOL.—The next annual re- 
union of the graduates of the Albany State Normal 
School will take place Thursday, Dec. 29th, 1881. Lit- 
erary exercises will be held in the afternoon at half-past 
two, and a sociable in theevening. 1. Address of wel- 
come, Jos. Alden, D.D.; 2. President’s address,*W. D. 
Graves; 8. Poem, ‘‘The alumni of the ages,” Ella J. 
Boidry ; 4. Address, ‘‘ Obstacles to intellectual culture,” 
Sumner H. Babcock ; 5. Business meeting. All gradu- 
ates are cordially invited to be present ; they are desired 
to extend the invitation to any whose addresses are un- 
known to the secretary, and secure the insertion of this 
notice in the county newspaper. H. B. Wilkes, secre- 
tary, Bath-on-the-Hudson, N. Y. 

CuicaGco.—A free kindergarten has been opened on 
the corner of Milton and Hobbie streets, under the 
direction of Messrs. Jones and Roe, The funds are 
furnished by a benevolent body. Here are some of the 
views they set forth : . 

Goodness is a growth. Time is an essential element 
to this growth. The kindergarten contemplates at least 
three years’ influence upon the child itself, at its most 
impressible age. This time is devoted ; 

1. To cultivating cleanliness, suppleness of hand and 
limb, quickness of sight, of hearing, touch, deftness 
and skill in the management of the body, order and 
method in all; training of the voice in distant utterance 
and music. 

2. To cultivating perception, observation, thorough 
understanding of language, introducing the child to 
natural science, and preparing it also for accurate 
reasoning from the known to the unknown; concen- 
tration of thuught; beauty of form and color—employ- 
ing contrast and comparison to teach them to know 
things by their resemblances and differences. 

8. To teaching reverence for God and His law, and so 
for all law ; positive obedience ; consideration for others ; 
giving up personal preferences, without which there 
could be no happy kindergarten ; prayers and prayer 
songs ; knowledge of Christ and His leve to little child- 
ren: His birth, His life, and death. His gospel taught 
in a way in which a little child can comprehend it; 
God’s presence taught; His knowledge of all that is 
said and done and thought. 

All these things are taught and woven into the 
child’s life, unconsciously to himself. The occupations 
are plays, and the plays so keenly enjoyed are carefully 
prepared lessons, enforced and impressed by constant 
repetition. Music is the thread upon which all these 
pearls of knowledge and goodness are strung. 

New York StratTe.—List of School Commissioners for 
the term commencing January 1, 1882. 

Albany Co.—*Samuel F. Powell,*Elias Youngs, *Thos. 
P Heenan. 

Allegany.—*George E. Ferguson, *Charles W. Wasson. 

Broome.—Charies E. Fuller, *James L. Lusk. 

Cattaraugus.—J. Henry Shallies, Joel J. Crandall. 

Cayuga.—*Josiah Gailey, Peter Sutphen. 

.—Charles K. Wicks, *Emmons J. Swift. 
.—*Charles H. Hetfield. 


Fulton.—*David D. Crouse. 
Genesee.—* William E. Prentice. 
Greene.—Clarence E. Bloodgood, Lewis Litchfield. 
Hamilton.—*Silas Call. 
Herkimer.—*George F. Crumby, J. Alonzo Goodier. 
Jefferson.—Albert B. Watkins, *Charles E. Hawkins, 
*Wareham C. Hill. 
Kings.—C. Warren Hamilton. 
Lewis.—*Royal T. Damuth, *Julian H. Myers. 
Livingston.—Foster W. Walker, Ezra N. Curtice. 
Madison.—G. Newton White, *Chester J. Parker. 
Monroe.—*N. Curtice Holt, *Jeremidh Smith. 
Montgomery.—Alonzo Geweye. 
Niagara.—*Cassius W. Gould, *Fred J. Swift. 
Oneida.—* William D. Biddlecome, Julius M. Button, 
*Martin W. Smith, Jerome F. Hilts. 
Onondaga.—*Dudley D. N. Marvin, *Wm. W. New- 
man, *Charles E. White. 
Ontario.—*John H. Stephens, Gerrit 8. Preston. 
Orange—*David A. Morrison, *William H. Shaw. 
Orleans.—Edward Posson. 
Oswego.—*Clayton R. Parkhurst, Harmon D. Nutting, 
Jay B. Cole. 

Otsego.—*Theodore L. Grout, *Philetus P. Bentley. 

Putnam.—*James A. Foshay. 

Queens.—Charles E. Surdam, *Edward F. Fagan. 

Rensselaer.—Edward Wait, Gardner Morey. 

Richmond.—C. Henry King, 

Rockland.—*Thomas W. Suffern. 

St. Lawrence.—*George A. Lewis, *John A. Haig, 
*Farlan S. Perrigo. 

Saratoga.—William L. Hoyt,*James G. Weeden. 

Schenectady.—*C. W. Van Santvoord. 

Schoharie.—*Le Grand Van Tuyl, *Jacob H. Mann. 

Schuyler.—* Augustus C. Huff. 

Seneca.—Isaac H. Stout. 

Steuben.—*Edgar A. Higgins, *Abner Morrill. 

Suffolk.—*George H. Cleaves, *Douglass Conklin. 

Sullivan.—Charles Barnum, *Melvin Hornbeck. 

Tioga.—*Leonard O. Eastman. 

Tompkins.—* Amasa G."Genung, *Solomon L. Howe. 

Ulster.—*John H. De Witt, *Ethan Parrott, *Leonard 
Davis. 

Warren.—*Adam Armstrong, Jr. 

ington.—Henry T. Hedges, *E. C. Whittemore. 

Wayne.—*Edward C. Delaro, *Daniel Van Cruyning- 
ham. 

Westchester,—*Jared Sandford,*Theodore B. Stephens, 
*Platt R. H. Sawyer. 

Wyoming.—*Irving B. Smith, *Clarkson A. Hall. 

Yates.—Harlan P. Bush. 

The names marked with a* are new commissioners. 

FOREIGN. 

FRANCE.—The new Minister of Public Instruction in 
the Gambetta Cabinet, is M. Paul Bert. He is one of the 
most fearless of men, and perhaps the most objectionable 
to the conservatives and clericals. Before his appoint- 
ment to the ministry, M. Paul Bert was professor in the 
faculty of sciences at Paris, member of the chamber of 
deputies and member of the Superior Council of Public 
Instruction. He was the author of the famous bill (since 
become a law) making primary ‘education compulsory, 
gratuitous and unsectarian throughout France, and he 
has always been considered the most trusted adviser of 
his predecessor in office, M. Jules Ferry. 

GERMANY.—The number of candidates for admission 
to the teachers’ seminariesin Prussia was unusually large 
this year, but the preparatory training of the young peo- 
ple seems to have been defective, as is shown by the re- 
sults of the examination at nine seminaries. The total 
number of candidates present at examinations was 802. 
of whom only 254 were admitted. 

The Reform asserts vile, in order to pro- 


to have 207 normal school capa ; Germany ought 
ve normal sc peapable of graduatin 
teachers each —— 


t numberof no: 
schools is only 1 10, of thee forty are Catholic, 124 Prot 
estant and five for both 


ominations. 
duchy of Luxemberg, a dependency of the 
Netherismde ines recently passed a new school law. Pri- 
mary education is henceforth to be for all 


hildren between the of Gx eat Gx ition- 
fees have been abolished in all the public schools. Re- 





Chenango.—Le Roy C. Hayes. Jesse E. Bartoo. 


ligious instruction is optional. 


LETTERS. 


The Editor will reply to lettersand questions that will be of gen- 
eral interest. But the following rules must be observed: 

1, Write on one side of the paper. 

2. Put matter relative to subscription on one piece of paper and 
that to go into this department on another. 

3. Be pointed, clear and brief. 

I read many things in your paper last year with great 
‘interest ; but you advocated school officers to employ 
no teacher except he be a graduate of a normal school 
or college, so that I concluded I was patronizing a paper 
that was against my own interest. You laid but little 
stress on experience or natural tact in teaching asa 
recommendation. Now I have had over five years’ ex- 
perience, began as teacher in a small district school, and 
am now principal of one of the largest schools in the 
county. I have been a hard student for many years, 
and still continue to burn the midnight oil. I try to 
advance education too. R. 

(This letter from a skillful teacher represents a phase 
of opposition to the elevation of the profession that ex- 
ists to a greater or less degree all over the country, Let 
us see, We advocate that none teach but— 

1. (a) Those without experience who have attended 
the county educational schools for from four to six 
weeks ; (b) those who have the same scholarship and 
have had a successful experience of a year or so. These 
to take the lowest license, good for a year. 

2. (a) Those who have attended a short (one year) 
course at a State educational school and have had a suc- 
cessful experience of a year or so. (b) Those who have 
the same scholarship and an additional experience, 
These to take a license good for two years. 

8. (a) Those who graduate at a State educational 
school and have had a successful experience of one or 
two years. (b) Those who have the same scholarship, 
and an additional experience ; these to have life licenses. 

Our friend R. would come under this last category, 
probably. Now how does this injure him? We seea 
positive advantage. Take his own town of ——. Sup- 
pose (and this is not uncomuron) one of your fellow-cit- 
izens has a son or nephew that has just graduated at 
college. He wants business ; a pliant politician says,‘ I 
will work him in as principal—only make me super- 
visor.” The plea of economy is put forth ; you are 
ejected, the son or nephew comes in at a lower rate for 
ayear. This was done in a town in this State, where a 
man was paid $1,200; salary was put down to $800; a 
green hand went in; we secured the experienced man 
a place fortunately, at a better salary. 

Now suppose that green hand could not have gota 
first grade license. This is aj protective measure. It 
will aid every teacher. 

The mistake is in supposing that we advocate only 
normal ‘school graduates. We do not, as is seen by 
reading the above. 

It is curious to notice that we are not held in first-class 
favor by many normal schools. Why, one willask with 
surprise ? Because we hold that the professorships in 
normal schools are not filled by those who can teach 
teachers how to teach.—EDITor.) 








Richmond county is not one of the largest counties, 
but is one of the most remarkable counties of the State 
in educational matters. They never do things by halves 
down there. At this association all the leading teachers 
of the county were present, among whom are M. A. Mc- 
Donald, pres., T. A. Thompson, J. I. Sprague, H. T. 
Hervey, James McClennen, Henry Cleveland, in fine, 
every school in the county was represented but one. 

The last-named gentleman, Mr. Cleveland, has taught 
about forty-five years, and longer in the same school 
than any other man in the State. He is stilla young 
man. 

The interest; and, attendance at all the educational 
gatherings in this county are proverbial. At the insti- 
tute held last summer, Dr. King, the commissioner 
called the roll the first day from a complete list of all the 
teachers in the county, and alljwere present except four, 
and these were fully accounted for. Let Richmond Co, 
go up head. A VisITor. 

(This shows what can be done in any county in the 
State.)—Ep. a 


London now instructs at the board schools and‘at the 
voluntary schools over 500,000 pupils ; last year the cost 
per capita was $8.18. (Is not that cheap ;in New York 
it costs about $35 per capita.) 

Mr. Cyrrus;W. Frevp, who has been so noted as alayer 
ofocean cables, has purchased the New York Evening 
Express, and will merge it and the Evening Mail into 
one paper, to be known as the Express and Mail. Its 








politics will be independent. 
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EDUCATIONAL MISCELLANY. 





DISCIPLINE OF THE SCHOOL. 

The great business of the teacher is ‘to discipline 
his pupils. He cannot ‘add to their stature one 
cubit,” nor to their mental or moral capacity one 
new power; but he can bring them under such a 
process of training as will subdue their wild and 
untamed impulses, develop the latent energies of 
body, mind, and soul, and direct them to a course 
of right action; so that the future citizen and law- 
giver may be fitted for his great work and high 
destiny. 

The object t6 be secured is two-fold, viz., school 
vices must be prevented or cured, and school vir- 
tues must be cultivated. Among school vices, as 
they have been classified, are idleness, whispering, 
disorderly movements in the school-room, injury 
to property, and rudeness of speech or act in the 
intercourse of every day life. The school virtues to 
be cultivated are suggested as the opposites of 
these, viz., regularity of attendance, promptness, 
obedience, truthfulness, earnestness, diligence, 
kindness. neatmess, and thoroughness in the prepa- 
ration and recitation of lessons. 

1. Thorough organization and classification.—I 
have seen the school in operation so perfectly sys- 
tematized, all its arrangements so complete, and its 
departments so perfectly adjusted that the work- 
ings of it machinerys not only produced no friction, 
but created order, interest, and zeal, such as se- 
cured the desired object. I have? seen these ar- 
rangements so perfect’ as not only to prevent 
general disorder,J but to punish wrong without 
the aid of the teacher. Organization is the first 
business of the school-room, and nothing else should 
be attempted until this is accomplished. The ob- 
ject in view is that systematic arrangement and 
uniformity which will secure good order and pro- 
mote studiousness. To this end the pupils should 
be so seated that they will appear uniform, and 
not disturb each other in the necessary movements 
of the day. The rogues should be separated, and 
every temptation to idleness and mischief removed. 
A complete division of time into periods for study, 
recitation, and play is also necessary. A time for 
disorder, is, however, just as necessary as a time 
for study; hence, the teacher must provide not only 
regular recesses for freedom in the open air, but 
also occasional recesses from study (say two min- 
utes) for the purpose of opening the safety valve of 
mischief and giving opportunity to whisper, ask 
questions, leave seats, and attend to all other nec- 
essary irregularities not allowed{at other times. 

2. All school laws must be based upon authority.— 
It must be distinctly understood that persuasion 
may nevér take the place of authority in school 
management. When, however, the right to main- 
tain authority is not questioned by the pupil, or 
after he has been subdued to obedience, we may 
persuade, invite, and win. But kindness cannot 
supply the place of authority. Obedience is not a 
voluntary compliance with a request, but a hearty 
response to acknowledged authority—an implicit 
yielding to a command. Such obedience, prompt 
and unreserved, is the duty of every pupil. 

3. Another important agency in school discipline 
is work.—Both the master and his pupils must 
work. Indolence in him begets idleness and reck- 
lessness in them. Life, energy, and industry mani- 
fested by him will be at once reproduced in them. 
The teacher must work to fit himself for his high 
calling and to elevate his profession. He must work 
for his school, to interest and benefit his patrons, to 
rouse and inspire his pupils, and to prepare himself 
for his daily teaching. Indeed, the true teacher is 
always reading, thinking, or acting for his school. 

4. Still another molding and controling power in 
the school-room is public opinion.—This must be 
created and directed by the master, or he is power- 
less. And first of all he must create a favorable 
opinion of himself; that is, must gain the confidence 
of his patrons and pupils. To this end he must 
form an intimate acquaintance with both parents 
and pupils; he must interest’ himself in what inter- 
ests them, and adapt himself to their varying tastes 


and peculiarities. On terms of friendship and in| 
full sympathy with all, he is prepared to secure| 
their co-operation, and thus carry out his plans and 
purposes for the welfare of his school. 

5. Mental and physical recreation are important 
disciplinary agencies.—The mind and body are in- 
separably connected. Hence mental culture cannot 
be successfully carried on without physical culture. 
Both mind and body must have recreation more 
than the ordinary recesses and holidays afford, and 
as every teacher knowsthere are certain hours and 
days when the fiend disorder seems to reign in the 
school-room. He cannot assign any reason; but the 
very atmosphere is pregnant with anarchy and 
confusion. And what can the teacher do to over- 
come the evil? Letan unexpected change divert 
the attention of the pupils; let some general theme 
be introduced in a familiar lecture or exciting nar- 
rative; or, if nothing better is at hand, let all say 
the multiplication table, or sing ‘‘Old Hundred,” 
and the work is accomplished. ‘‘ The room is vent 
ilated of its restless contagion, and the furies are 
fled. Now add to this mental the physical recrea- 
tion of school gymnastics, and the remedy is still 
more sure. Gymnastics are not only useful and 
important as a means of physical development, but 
also of school government. 

6. Kindness is another powerful agency in the 
management of a school.—By this, as exemplified in 
the life of the true teacher, I mean his uniform 
good will, earnest sympathy, and hearty generos- 
ity, habitually exercised toward his pupils. There 
is no force on earth so potent as love. When it has 
possession of the human heart it is all-pervading 
and overpowering, and especially if brought to bear 
upon sympathetic childhood and youth. 

7. This brings me to consider the discipline of 
punishment.—The circumstances connected with 
the offense must be carefully studied, and a distinc- 
tion always made between willful and uninten- 
tional wrong. The isolated act of transgression 
does not indicate the degree of guilt incurred nor 
the kind of punishment to be inflicted; the presence 
or absence of palliating circumstances, the motives 
which generated the act, the present views and feel- 
ing of the offending pupil, must all be taken into 
the account. The master should never, therefore, 
threaten a specific punishment for anticipated of- 
fenses. No two cases of transgression will be ex- 
actly alike, and hence the kind and degree of pun- 
ishment should be varied as the case demands. 
Moral influence and kindness should attend every 
act of severity. Never let the sun go down upon 
the wrath of a chastised pupil. See him alone, 
bring to bear upon him every moral power, treat 
him now with kindness and confidence, and thus 
restore him to duty and favor. One example to 
illustrate: .A gold dollar had disappeared from the 
teacher’s table while she stepped to a neighboring 
room. Two school girls, who were the only persons 
present, had disappeared. It was Saturday, and in 
the evening the young ladies were assembled in the 
public parlor for family worship. The principal, 
who was conducting the exercises, consmenced de- 
scribing the effects and consequences of having, by 
accident, deposited a gold dollar upon the human 
lungs. It would corrode and poison, produce in- 
flammation, disease, and death if it could not be 
removed. He then transferred the gold dollar from 
the lungs to the conscience, and portrayed the con- 
sequent guilt, remorse, anguish, and moral death 
resulting from such a crime, if not repented of. 
He presumed the young lady would gladly restore 
the money and save herself from the disgrace and 
suffering which must follow. He told her where 
she could leave the dollar, and that the fact of re- 
storing it would be proof of her penitence, and 
would save her from exposure. In her desperation 
she had already thrown the gold dollar down the 
register; but she did borrow the amount of her 
teacher, confidentially, to be paid from her spend- 
ing money, and deposited it as suggested. And so 
the whole matter was settled, and the most satisfac- 
tory results followed. The parents of the young 
lady never knew that anything of the kind had 
occurred. 





8, The discipline of study may next be consid- 





| ered.—Study is mental gymnastics, systematic 
thinking, and the end in view is development and 
culture. One great object of the school is to induce 
and direct this mental exercise. Study is of the 
first importance, and hence must have the first at- 
tention of every practical teacher. He teaches his 
pupils how to study. He shows them that it is not 
the number of hours spent with books in hand, but 
close application that secures thorough discipline 
and good lessons, and that self-application is the 
only condition of sound learning. 

9. The discipline of recitation comes next in or- 
der.—Recitation is the exercise of expression, and, 
like study, belongs wholly to the scholar. Study 
and recitation are the principal means of gaining 
mental power and practical ability. 

10. The discipline of instruction.—School instruc- 
tion serves to render acquired knowledge more defi- 
nite and conceptions more vivid, and cultivates the 
power and habit of expression. And all these ex- 
ercises—study, recitation, and instruction—have 
one common end to accomplish, viz., discipline. 

There are three methods of instruction. The 
more common is by questioning. Many teachers 
know of no other way, and some have 50 little 
knowledge of the subjects taught that they demand 
to have questions prepared for themselves as well 
as for their pupils. And bookmakers, quick to ob- 
serve the condition of the market, often line the 
margin of their books with leading questions to be 
used in study and recitation. This is all wrong, 
and one of the indications of the superficiality of 
the age. The tendency in all departments of Jearn- 
ing isto skim the surface and remove the necessity 
of, thoroughness. . Questioning is not the best 
method of instruction, nor can it be safely adopted 
as the only method, Yet the method has its place, 
and may be useful, first, to direct the attention of 
the pupil to special topics or thoughts which have 
been overlooked or omitted in the recitation; sec- 
ondly, it is useful in conducting reviews and exam- 
inations. 

Written answers have the advantage over verbal 
that they bring the scholar under rigid examination 
in other departments of primary instruction. A 
written answer exposes his penmanship, orthogra- 
phy, use of capitals, punctuation, and forms of ex- 
pression. Hence, this method of examination 
should be practiced as often as time and circum- 
stances will allow. 

Lecturing is another method of instruction which 
has its uses and abuses. A lecture by the teacher 
should never be substituted for a recitation by the 
class. These exercises are separate and distinct 
in their aims and results. Many teachers suppose 
that the measure of their ability as instructors is 
the power they have to explain and talk before the 
class, and hence they spend the most of the hour as- 
signed to recitation in the display of their own gift 
of speech. But in the recitation room the good 
teacher has but little to say. 

Study and recitation are the principaLagencies (0 
be employed in the process of training. Instruc- 
tion is useful and important only so far it secures, 
directs, and controls earnest study and careful reci- 
tation. Any system of instruction, therefore, 
which weakens the motive or removes the necessity 
of laborious thinking and independent expression 
is false in theory and ruinous in practice. The reci- 
tation should be made standing, that the pupi] may 
be brought out prominently lefore the class and 
acquire the habit of thinking and speaking in that 
exposed position. This will give {him confidence 
and self-control. But some thoughts cannot be ex- 
pressed in words; these must be drawn out in fig- 
ures, diagrams, and maps. 

11. The discipline of good manners.—The man- 
ners of a people surely indicate their morals; but 
human society itself exists only so long as the 
moral sense of the community is preserved. Of 
manners and morals it may, then, be affirmed that 
the one is but the complement of the other, and 
that they cannot be separated.—Hrram OrcvTT, in 
Circular issued by Bureau of Education. 





THERE are times in life when silence between tw0 
friends is better than speech.—Mrs. STOWE. 
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FOR THE SCHOLARS. 


RAISING THE SILK-WORM. 





The mulberry silk-worm, is the one most sought after 
in America, on account of the strength and fineness of 
itssilk. The silk-worm exists in four stages : the egg, 
the larva or worm, the chrysalis, and the moth. It is 
composed of two distinct classes: the annual or one- 
crop worm, and the bivoltin, or two-crop worm. Dur- 
ing its existence the worm changes its skin four or five 
times in regular periods. When molting is about to take 
place, the worm ceases eating, fastens itself firmly by 
its hinder legs, erects its body and remains motion- 
less for about twelve hours, when it casts off its old skin. 
When about to molt, the worms become of a dirty yel- 
low color. Not until the fourth or last change, after eight 
or ten days’ feeding, it will be ready to spin. The spin- 
ning occupies from eight to ten days, and if the silk of 
the cocoons is needed for reeling, they must be baked in 
an oven, at about 200°, or they can be choked with dry 
steam. This is to destroy the life of the moth which 
would otherwise cut its way out from the cocoon and 
render it unfit for reeling. 

The cocoons from which the moth is allowed to cut its 
way out are called ‘‘pierced” cocoons, which are sold 
among the waste silk, to be carded and:spun. Each 
cocoon contaihs from 300 to 600 yards of silk in one con- 
tinuous thread, but it is so fine that it takes from four to 
six combined strands to form the staple'thread of com- 
merce. 

The moth, shortly after leaving the cocoon, com- 
mences laying her eggs, which is completed in about 
four days.- The eggs from the “first crop” of worms 
are laid aside for about twelve days, when they are 
brought to the hatching-room prepared for the second 
crop, which in its turn is completed by the formation of 
the cocoon in from thirty to forty days. At the close of 
the second crop enough moths only are allowed to escape 
from the cocoons as may be wanted for seed. The firm- 
est and best cocoons are to be set apart for this purpose. 
The eggs are then placed in a tin box to prevent the 
ravages of insects, and hung up in a cool dry place, at 
a temperature of 40°, for the winter. Cold, and even 
freezing, does not affect the eggs, but heat will cause 
them to hatch before their food is ready for them. It is 
often necessary in the spring to place the box of eggs on 
ice to prevent premature hatching. The eggs are brought 
out about the ist of May, if the season is favorable, 
from the wintering place at 40°, gradually, to hatching- 
room at 75°, when the process before described is gone 
through with, Each female lays from 200 to 400 eggs. 
The moths do not eat anything during their short life of 
from four to eight days, neither do they fly. —Potter's 
Monthly. 





THREE GAMES. 

“ Let us try that new ball-game you spoke about” said 
one of the girls last evening ; and so we gathered in the 
cheery parlors and stood in line. The one at the head 
took a small soft ball in her hand and threw it up and 
caught it three times, then the next, until one dropped it. 
The one beyond did it without missing and went ahead, 
and every one who succeeded went above the un- 
lucky ones until all had tried. Then, beginning at the 
head each one threw it six times and when those who 
had been sent to the foot had their turns, they were 
allowed to redeem themselves by first throwing the ball 
three times (to make up for the ones missed) and then 
six times and to go ahead of those who failed in the 
round of six times who had a chance the next time to 
catch up. Then one threw it nine times, and then 


. twelve and the game was up. And the one who had 


started at the head of the line was at the foot, and some 
of those at the foot were well up to the head. 
Then two of the young ladies proposed to show us 
some magic called 

SPOT ON THE FLOOR. 
And not until they had done it a dozen times could 
We see through it. The secret was this. The one who 
left the room placed her hand carelessly on the door, 
showing one or more fingers. If four fingers, then the 
spot chosen by those in the room, not by the one pre- 
forming the trick, was the fourth one named. If three 
fingers, the third spot named. 
This roused two of the others to do some 

MAGIC WRITING. 

One of them left the room, and the company selected 
& short word, which the other one in the secret conveyed 
tohis partner, by writing on the floor with acane. We 
discovered the solution by watching and listening care- 
fully. To explain it to those who have not tried it; 


‘taps on the floor signified vowels—one tap a, two taps 
é, three taps i, four taps 0, five taps u. To signify a con- 
sonant the writer said a sentence the first letter of 
which was the one used. In spelling the word piano, 
the magic writer flourished his stick on the floor and 
said: ‘Please move away,” (p,) then tapped three times, 
(i) flourished his stick unmeaningly, then tapped once 
(a,)and remared. ‘‘Now stand there,” (n,) and tapped 
four times o).—Scholar’s Companion. 





LORD CORNWALLIS. 


The nineteenth of October was a grand centennial an- 
niversary for all Americans. One hundred years ago 
that day Lord Cornwallis’ army wassurrendered to Gen. 
Washington at Yorktown, Virginia, and the signal was 
sounded for the freedom of the Colonies. The British 
had at last given up the fight, and on the 8rd of Sep- 
tember, 1788, the Colonies were acknowledged free from 
the British yoke. Now those colonies have grown, and 
the United States of America is one of the greatest na- 
tions of the world. But what became of the conquered 
commander, whose defeat closed the struggle? He re- 
turned to England, and proved that one failure in a life- 
time need not spoil the whole. He had come to Amer- 
ica very unwillingly. He had won two good victories. The 
king’s favor protected him from the censure of the dis- 
appointed people. He remained a general in the British 
army for five years after the surrender at Yorktown. 
Then he was appointed Governor-general and Command- 
er-in-chief of India. In this double office he distinguished 
himself very highly both in victories over Tippoo Saib, 
the Sultan of Mysore, which is a principality of Southern 
India, and in doing a great deal for the good of the na- 
tives. After six years of service there he returned to 
England, where he.was made Marquis. Five years after, 
during the Rebellion, he was appointed Lord-lieutenant 
of Ireland. 

The country was in a very bad state, divided against 
itself and England. Cornwallis succeeded in putting 
down the trouble and in restoring the countrv to good 
order. The sudden return of peace and public quiet was 
very welcome to all, and won for the Marquis universal 
regard. Before his death he had two other offices under 
the government. He was minister to France, and later, 
Governor-general of India again. On the way to take 
charge of the army in the upper provinces of India he 
died. 

Marquis Charles Cornwallis possessed neither genius 
nor great talent, yet was a marked man of his time. His 
power lay in qualities that every one may cultivate. He 
was useful to his country because he was upright, dili- 
gent and humane, wishing to do all he could for all peo- 
ple, and in the best way possible.—Scholar’s Companion. 





DEAN STANLEY. 


Arthur Penrhyn Stanley died July 18, 1881. Why 
should he be spoken of by so many now that he is gone? 
I will tell you. He was an ardent student and took 
many prizes ; he soon held a professorship at Oxford; 
he was next Canon of Canterbury, and finally was ap- 
pointed Dean of Westminster. In all of these places he 
conducted himself with a loving, genial spirit. He was 
quite an author too; his best book was the life of 
Thomas Arnold. Americans especially admired him. 
While Dean of Westminster, many Americans became 
acquainted with him ; he was never tired of walking 
with them around that venerable burying place of the 
illustrious, and pointing out memorable monuments. 
He, too, is buried there. When his coffin was brought 
in, the Queen sent in a handful of lillies with an auto- 
graph note—‘‘ A mark of pure affection and high esteem 
from Victoria R.” His noblest monument is the effort 
he made to have the world better for his having lived 
in it.—Scholar’s Companion. 





THE CELEBRATION AT YORKTOWN. 





By Bessiz Van WINKLE. 

In the autumn of 1781, just one hundred years ago, 
Cornwallis was in Yorktown, which he had entered the 
first of that year. General Clinton held New York and 
Washington was preparing to attack him, when sud- 
denly changing his plans he marched down upon Corn- 
wallis, in Virginia, and drew up his forces before York- 
town September 28th. On the American side were 
sixteen thousand, of whom seven thousand were French- 
men under Count de Rochambeau. The British were 
eight thousand strong, besides the vessels. The French 
fleet under Count de Grasse stood in the Chesapeake 
Bay, so as to blockade the York and James Rivers, and 





prevent escape by water. Fortifications were made all 


around Yorktown by the French and Americans. In 

doing this a couple of redoubts of the enemy troubled 

the besiegers, so it was decided that they should be 

taken. The attack on one was made by Americans un- 

der Lafayette, on the other by the French. They were 

both captured and the work went on, so that on October 
9th the batteries were opened andj the} bombardment 
commenced. The cannons of the besieged were dis- 

mounted and the batteries broken’down. The situation 
became desperate. Cornwallis at last decided to make 
an attempt to cross the river, cut through the French 

lines, and proceed northward. His plans were put into 

operation. The wounded and the baggage were to be 

left in the fort and the army was to cross over in three 

divisions. The night was clear andcalm. But before 

they were all over astorm arose and prevented any more 
from crossing. Morning soon came and everything be- 
ing discovered the British were glad enough to get under 
the cover of the fort. Cornwallis had sent word to Clin- 
ton as to his condition, but the latter could not possibly 

reach them until October 24th. Hence there was noth- 
ing for Cornwallis to do but to surrender, which he did 
October 19th, 1781. General O’Hara surrendered the 
sword to General Lincoln, as Cornwallis was too much 
ashamed todo so. It was a grand and glorious event. 
In Philadelphia the watchmen cried “ one o’clock and 
Cornwallis is taken.” Windows were thrown open. 
Lights appeared in every window. The old Liberty Bell, 

mingling its tones with others, once more rang out ‘‘ lib- 

erty unto all the inhabitants thereof,” and the whole 
city was alive with joy. There was no more sleep that 
night. This was the last important battle of the Revo- 
lution, although peace was not declared until 1783. And 
now just one century after the surrender, we have beea 
celebrating it. French and German visitors were invited 
and accepted, and a fleet of ships was sent over for them. 

About 85,000 people gathered together at Yorktown in Oc- 
tober, and a week was spent in celebration of our triumph. 
One century ago! and how much has been done to im- 
prove our country, since then. Railroads and steamers 
carry usfar and wide. The electric light streaming 
down on the streets of New York make it almost as light 
asday. Messages are sent all over the world by tele- 
graph. People speak to each other through the tele- 
phone when miles apart. And all these things have been 
invented in one hundred years.—Scholar’s Companion. 





THE PEARL. 


By M. W. 

Deep down.at the bottom of the sea and in the beds of 
rivers, each carefully housed in its oyster or mussel 
shell, lie the pearls. If there was not a love for the 
beautiful, those pearls would lie forever at the bottom of 
the sea. But in their search for the beautiful, men have 
found their hiding places, and they brave the deep, dark 
cold waters, many discomforts, and even death itself, to 
bring them to the light of day. 

Some pearls are found on the west coast of Ceylon, 
some in the Persian Gulf, some in the Red Sea, and 
others near California and Panama, You may be cu- 
rious to know how the pearl oysters are brought up from 
the bottom of the sea. Boats put out from land, manned 
by oarsmen and divers, usually ten of the latter, each 
diver being provided with a web-work basket in which 
to place the oysters as he collects them, and a heavy 
stone to accelerate his descent to the bottom. Seizing 
a rope fastened to the boat in his right hand, und hold- 
ing his nostrils shut with his left, the hardy fellow sinks 
in the sea, reaches the bottom, and collects very rapidly 
a large number of shells; he then gives the signal by 
pulling the rope in his right hand, and is drawn to the 
surface. Men will make from forty to fifty descents in 
one day, bringing up one hundred oysters at each 
plunge. Many divers can remain under water from one 
to two minutes ; and in very rare cases, divers may be 
found whose powers of endurance enable them to re- 
main under water three, and even four minutes at a 
time ! 

When we see these round shining objects, let us think 
of the bravery of the diver; let us imagine him sinking 
down, down into the cold, still water, his rapid efforts 
to gather the oyster, his rising to the surface, the ex- 
amination of many shells that contain nothing of value, 
and finally, the exclamation of delight as one is dis- 
covered.—Scholar’s Companion. 


HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE 
For SEASICKNESS. 
Pror. ApoLPpH OrTo, said: ‘“‘In the plurality of 
cases I saw the violent symptoms yield, which 
characterize that disease, and give way to healthy 











action of the functions impaired.” 
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BOOK DEPARTMENT. 


NEW BOOKS, 
Publishers will favor themselves and us by al- 
ays giving prices of books. 

MONROE'S VocaL GYMNASTIC CHARTS. 
Cowperthwait & Co. Philadelphia: 
Price $8.00. 

These charts will meet a growing 
want in every school-room. They con- 
tain practical lessons fully illustrated, 
and with concise directions to teachers, 
upon the following subjects: Physical 
Training, Vocal Culture, Articulation, 
Sounds of the English Language, Vis- 
ible Speech and Physical Training. 
Superintendents and Teachers are feel- 
ing the need of some kind of gymnas- 
tics to enliven and invigorate pupils 
during school-hours. Constant brain- 
work is wearing to mind and body. 
Well-directed physical. drill rests the 
brain, while it builds up the body. All 
will admit that more mental work can 
be accomplished in a day, if the mus- 
cles have their share of exercise. But 
it is of the highest importance that 
gymnastic drill should be intelligently 
directed. Map-hazard exercises with 
u0 special end in view do little good, 
and may do much harm. The value 
of the exercises presented have been 
tested and always with beneficial re- 
suits. These are shown in erect car- 
riage of the body, healthful breathing, 
expansion of chest and a consequent 
increase of mental and physical vigor. 
The charts give attention next to Vocal 
Culture. Having established the neces- 
sary physical conditions for a good 
voice, valuable directions are given for 
the production of the tone. Then comes 
Articulation. Exercises are given to 
free the lips, tongue and jaw: and to 
give them the activity necessary for 
distinct utterance. 





MANUAL OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. 
By N. K. Royse. Cowperthwait & Co. 
Philadelphia: Price $2.00. 

This work is arranged in two _ parts. 
Part 1. isa sketch of the history of 
English literature, in which are noted 
briefly and in chronological order the 
various stages of growth of the Eng- 
ligh language and literature, together 
with the divers influences, tempera- 
mental, physical, social, political, and 
religious, that have contributed to 
shape from time to time their develop- 
ment. Part II. is made up of concise 
biographies of some fifty of the most 
noted of representative English au- 
thors, of liberal and characteristic ex- 
tracts from their chief works, and of 
authoritative critical estimates of their 
literary characters. In this part of 
the work the various authors are 
treated of in a reverse chronological 
order. The restriction of the student 
to the study of only the best authors 
and a pursuance of that study in a 
natural order—namely, from the works 
of living and recent writers to those of 
bygone and earlier years—is the pecu- 
liar feature of the present manual. 
The author five years ago presented 
a volume of American Literature 
which was favorably received. We 
believe this work will meet with great 
favor 


THESAURUS OF ENGLISH WORDS AND 
Purases, by Peter Mark Roget; new 
edition by John Lewis Roget. New 
York and Chicago: John R. Anderson 
& Co. 

We have always valued this volume 
very highly, keeping it within easy 
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reach, Its use may be readily illus- 
trated. Suppose I wish to discuss the 
idea contained in the word “twist.” I 
turn to the index and find ‘‘join,” in 
the sense of uniting; ‘‘thread,” in the 
sense of a yarn; “oblique,” in the 
sense of bias; ‘“‘crossing,” in the sense 
of linking; “‘distort,” in the sense of 
deform, etc., etc. So of any other 
meaning. A dictionary arranges words 
with reference to their form, and gives 
definitions; this arranges them with 
reference to their ideas. Five great 
themes are chosen, viz.: ‘‘Abstract Re- 
lation,” ‘‘Space,” ‘‘ Matter,” ‘Intel- 
lect,” ‘‘ Volition,” and “Affections.” 
These great classes are subdivided, so 
that altogether we have about a thou- 
sand small classes. The new edition 
is much more valuable than the old 
one. 

A CYCLOPADIA OF PRACTICAL QuOTA- 
TATIONS, With full Concordance and 
other Copious Indexes. By J. H. Hoyt 
and Anna L. Ward. Is to be issued 
soon by I. K. Funk & Co. 

The authors, by extensive travel, by 
consulting great libraries and by the 
use of many other faculities, after 
years of the most painstaking and sys- 
tematic labor, have finished their task. 
The testimony of all who have examin- 
ed the work is that it supplies most fully 
a long-felt want, a want which is sup- 
plied nowhere else. 

The work contains every desirable 
quotation to be found in other books 
of the kind, and besides thousands of 
quotations not heretofore collected. 

The accuracy of all quotation has 
been carefully verified. 

As far as possible the authorship of 
each quotation has been indentified, 
and the place where to be found in.- 
dicated. 

An admirable system of arrange- 
ment has been adopted, embracing 
many new features, which will make 
at once accessible every one of the 17,- 
000 quotations in the book. Asa book 
of reference it is indispensable to 
glergymen, lawyers, teachegs, stud. 
ents, authors and editors, and will 
prove a great convenience and source 
of instruction to all readers. By far the 
greater part of the Quotations have 
been classitied. There are nearly 1,000 
subject heads. 


SOUNDS AND THEIR RELATIONS Ex- 
HIBITED IN VISIBLE SPEECH. By A. Mel- 
ville Bell, F. E. I. 8., &c. Cowperth- 
wait & Co. Philadelphia. 

This work is one of the most im- 
portant contributions to the Science of 
Phonetics, that has been published. 
While the symbols of Visible Speech 
are used to explain and define—as 
they only can—the varieties and rela 
tions of Linguistic Sounds, the de 
velopment of the explanation is, at 
the san». time, made to teach the 
whole system of Universal Alphabetics, 
so clearly, fully, and so practically, 
that the reader will experience no dif- 
ficulty in mastering and applying this 
key to the pronunciation of all langu- 
ages. Sounds which it would be im- 
possible to express by any combina- 
tion of ordinary letters are presented 





length, of various styles of English 
pronunciation, including the ‘‘Voca- 
bulary Style” of dictionaries; the Col- 
loquial Style, or ‘‘ English as Spoken ;” 
English and Scottish Dialects; and 
specimens of French and German. 
The concluding chapter shows the 
mode of “applying Visible: Speech to 
the teaching of Articulation to the 
Deaf. Teachers of all classes will find 
this work useful. The book, a small 
quarto in size, is handsomely ’ printed 
on heavy toned paper, made expressly 
for it, and is issued in manila covers 
$1.50, in half morocco, extra $2.00. 

SHAKESPEARE FOR THE YOUNG FOLK. 
This volume contains ‘‘A Midsummer 
Night Dream,” “‘As You Like It,” and 
‘Julius Caesar.” Edited by Robert 
R. Raymond. New York: Fords, 
Howard & Hulbert, 

This new book as prepared is decid- 
edly unique, it aims to present the 
thought and flavor of the original 
rather than the mere story that un- 
derlies the drama. It is nota curtail- 
ed, condensed and expurgated edition 
for children; but the substance of the 
poet’s conception is given, largely in 
his own text, and the rest in a free 
narrative form that leads on the 
youthful reader, and makes it easy 
for him to comprehend and enjoy the 
play as a whole. And it is evident 
that the right person has it-in charge. 
For many years Professor Robert R. 
Raymond has made a practical study 
of presenting Shakespeare’s plays to 
popular audiences. In his readings, 
Prof. Raymond has been accustomed 
to omit portions of the text, and for 
dramatic purposes, to recount to his 
auditors the action and purport of the 
omitted parts, sometimes also to ex- 
plain the historical, or legendary, or 
mythological,- or other peculiar re- 
lations of the personage and situations 
of the drama. In this way he has by 
long study and practice arrived at a 
happy instinct for the exercise of 
what he calls ‘‘the inalienable right: of 
skipping.” In carrying out his plan, 
he has availed himself of the literary 
taste and intelligence of Mrs. Louisa 
T. Craigin. The volume is most at- 
tractive in all mechanical and artistic 
details, showing a profusion of 
spirited and beautiful illustrations, 
printed on rich creamy paper at the 
Cambridge University Press, and 
bound in old gold cloth with degora- 
tions in striking and original designs. 
The price is $2.75. 

HOLLY AND MISTLETOE, by Mary Ab- 
bott Rand. New York: T. Y: Crowell. 
Price, $1.50. 

“Holly and Mistletoe” is’ not one 
story, but many—twenty-eight, in fact. 
The opening tale of ‘‘The Christmas 
Grab-Bag,” isan example of a well-told 
Christmas story. Josephine Yeaton 
was the name of the girl it tells about, 
but three letters of that name spell 
“Joy,” and that was the name she 
went by. She was a rich little girl, 





to the eye and the mind with perfect, Another equally nice story further 
intelligibility and presented to the eye | on is about ‘‘ That Dreadful Donkey,” 
and the mind with perfect intelligibi-| the Landrigan’s donkey. The Landri- 
lity and precision. Foreign elements | gan’s donkey was an important citizen, 
which have been found difficult to ac-|and took on airs, an | tried to break up 
quire by imitation are “exhibited” in |the Orthodox church, by setting up an 
their mechanism so as to be difficult | opposition bray to the preachers. Brig- 
no longer. Illustrations are given, at noli was his name, , 


and, ‘‘it isa satisfaction,” the author 
| tells us, ‘*to know that once in awhile 
jin stories there is a good little rich 
| girl.” 


—, 
—— 


. Most .of these stories, if not all, ay 
particularly good, and the cover is tj 
match, with its bands of.red and blue 
its bunches of mistletoe and holly, and 
its two or three sweet Kate Greenaway 
figures in costume for the season. 
We have examined this volume wit) 
much satisfaction, because it gives eyj 
dence of a new and fresh hand amon, 
the juvenile writers. It will take. 


“Rip VAN WINKLE'S TRAVELS IN Fo. 
EIGN Lanps, by Rupert Van Wert. 
New York: T. Y. Crowell & Co. Price 
$1.75. ) 
This volume tells us about thre 
bright boys who organize themselves 
inte a ‘“Triangle,” to receive, read, and 
discuss the letters which their teacher 
promises to send them during an ex 
tensive tour in foreign countries, an 
he agrees to sign his letters ‘‘ Rip Va 
Winkle.” England, Ireland, Scotland, 
France, Italy, Switzerland, Germany 
Belgium, Holland, Turkey, Greece, 
Denmark, Norway, Portugal, and 
Spain, successively come under notice, 
to the great joy and profit of the ‘Tri 
angle.” The book is finely illustrated, 
and well worthy of author and pub 
lishers. The style of the writing is 
good, plain English; the descriptions 
are graphic, without being either sen- 
sational or untruthful; the reading oi 
it will give very much valuable infor- 
mation. The illustrations help the 
reader greatly in following our trave'- 
er, and remembering his observations. 
It is a good book to encourage children 
to take an interest in foreign lands. 
The book is suited to every home 
where there are young people, anid 
nothing could be more profitable than 
the reading of such books during the 
evenings of the autumn and winter. 































THE FORMATION OF VEGETABLE 
Movutp THROUGH THE ACTION OF 
Worms, with observation on their 
habits. By Charles Darwin, L.L. ) 
F.R.8. New York: D. Appleton «& 
Co. Price $1.50. 

The distinguished author of this vo!- 
ume has evidently studied the sub- 
ject with great care. He tells us that 
worms wander about at night: that 
they do not possess eyes but can dis 
tinguish between light and darkness 
fare sensitive to heat and cold; they 
show intelligence by fastening up their 
burrows, using leaves and even stones 
that they pave the lowest part of the 
burrows with stones or seeds. The 
conclusion is that worms play a col 
siderable part in the history of the 
world. They prepare the soil for the 
growth of plants. The subject is = 
vested with interest by the distin 
guished author far beyond what would 
be thought by one who digs worms 
chiefly for fish bait. 

A Wortp oF Wonpers, or Marvels 
in Animate and Inanimate Life. New 
York: D. Appleton & Co. 

The main subject are ‘Wonders of 
Marine Life,” ‘‘Curiosites of Vegetable 
Life,” ‘“Curiosites of the Insect and 
Reptile World,” “‘Marvels of Bird and 
Beast Life,” and ‘‘Phenomenal Forms 
of Nature.” It is illustrated with 5%? 
cuts, and thus made interesting and 
plain for general reading. The volume 
will be a great convenience, a 
of general cyclopedia of knowledge 
on the special subjects on which it 
treats. When we add that it conta!” 
500 pages and sells for $2.50, it will be 
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sure to be an attractive book. 
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goncs OF CHRISTIAN PratsE; Edited 
Rev. Charles H. Richards. Pub- 
lished by Taintor Bros., Merrill & Co., 
New York. 
The following special features are 
oted in this volume: 
The hymns are unusually rich in 
quality. Those of indifferent merit are 
omitted, and enough provided for ali 
needs. The old favorites are here. 
The best old Latin and German hymns 
in beautiful translations, are here; and 
the sweetest and noblest modern Eng- 
lish and American hymns are in- 
duded. Its topical arrangement is 
practical, and the running titles at the 
top of the page enable one easily to 
find what he wants for special uses. 
The name of the author and date of 
ech hymn, as well as of each tune, 
are printed with it. . Each hymn has 
its appropriate tune on the same or 
opposite page. This arrangement is of 
great importance in promoting general 
participation in service of song. 
























Ecce Spiritus; a Statement of the 
Spiritual Principles of Jesus as the 
law of Life. Boston: George H. Ellis. 
Price, $1.25. 

This volume discusses many subjects 
relating to the development of the spir- 
itual life. Some of these are Christian 
Power, Nature and Spirit, God or 
Christ, and Immortal Life. A glance 
shows that the writer lays a stress on 
the development of the spiritual ele- 
ment. Jesus found the world starving, 
spiritually; it punctiliously observed 
every command of the spiritual teach- 
ers of the day, and yet it was ina 
state of beggary and destitution. He 
was an exhibitor of the spiritual na- 
ture such as the world had never seen; 
nor has it lost that example, nor ever 
will it. 

Home Decorations, by Janet E. 
Runtz-Rees. New York: D. Appleton 
& Co. 

This volume covers the subject of 
art needlework and embroidery ; paint- 
ing on silk, satin and velvet; panel- 
painting and wood-carving. It is illus- 
trated with numerous designs. The 
spirit of beauty is abroad, and the de- 
sire to increase the attractions of every- 
day homes grows greater from year to 
year. People have awaked to a per- 
ception that taste is a faculty to be 
cultivated. One who seeks to practice 
the “ minor arts” will find this volume 
oneof the best we have seen. Its price, 
60 cents, is exceedingly moderate for 
the information it conveys. 


THe VeRBALIsTt. A Manual Devoted 
toa Brief Discussion of the Right and 
Wrong use of Words. By Alfred 
ae: New York: D. Appleton & 


The proper use of English words and 
— is not understood even by Eng- 
lish speaking people. Several volumes 
have been written on this subject, but 
the present volume has these con- 
Spicuous advantages: The subjects 
are arranged in alphabetical order and 
the suggestions made are brief. We 
shall quote from the volume on another 
Page and thus testify our confidence 
°n its practical usefulness. It will be 
found a suitable book to place for 
reading and reference on any desk. 
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Ivevery person would be half as} % 


AS. LYDIA E.-PINKHAM, OF LYRM, MASS. 


Woman isthe ce of the Race. 





Woman can. Sympathize with Woman. 


Health of 


ey PM 


LYDI E. PINKHAM’S 
VEGETABLE COMPOUND. 


Ig a Positive Cure 
for all those “ainful Gomplolate « and Weaknesses 
socommon te our best fema 

It will cure entirely the worst taste of Weeuhe Ooms? 
NN Tae oe Ulcera 
tion, Falling and and the 
Spinal Weakness, and is particularly adapted to the 
Change of Life. 

It will dissolve and expel tumors from the uterus in 
an early stage of development. The tendency to can- 
cerous h is checked very speedily by its use. 

It flatulency, destroysall craving 
for stimulants, and relleves k of the st 
It cures Bloating, Headaches, Nervous Prostration, 
General Debility, Sleeplessness, Depression and Indi- 


gestion, 

That feeling of bearing down, causing pain, weight 
and backache, is always p y cured by its use. 

It will at al] times and ‘under all circumstances act in 
harmony with the laws that govern the female system. 

For the cureof Kidney Complaints of either sex this 
Compound is unsurpassed. 
LYDIA E. PINKHAM’S VEGETABLE COoM- 
POUND is prepared at 233 and 235 Western Avenue, 
Lynn, Mass. Price $1. Six bottlesfor $5. Sent by mail 
in the form of pills, also inthe form of lozenges, on 
receipt of price, $1 per box for either. Mra Pinkham 
freely answers all letters of inquiry. Send for pamph- 
let. Address as above. Mention Mention this Paper. 


No family should be without LYDIA E. parma 
LIVER PILLS, They cure constipation, biliousness, 
and torpidity of theliver. 25 cents per box. 

a@r Sold by all Druggists. -Gs 


HOPE™:.DEAF 


Dr. Peck's Artificial Ear Drums 


THE HEARING 

ee eerene ened ieee 

in position, but invisible to others. 
. +7 and even w hi dis- 








Saintn 
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to those using 
tinct we ote cirewiar with testimonials. 
H. P. K. PECK & CO,. 868 Broadway, New Y¥ 


American Schl Mottoes. 


—1 »_—— 

Thirty-two Mottoes. The Lord’s Prayer, and over 
fifty Sub-Mottoes. Twelve cards, size 8x4 inches, 
printed on both sides. The best railroad board. Colors 
salmon and green. Can be easily read across the school- 
room 





1. The Fear of the Lord is the beginning of Wisdom. 
Reverse: Despise Meanness. Cultivate Good Manners. 
2 All Misspent Time will one Day be Regretied. Ke 
verse: Six Steps to Honor—Obedience, Trutlifulness, 
Honesty, Kindness, Energy and Perseverance, Piety* 
3. Whe dses the best he can does well; Augels dono 
more. Reverse: Dare todo Right, Fear to do Wrong 
4.Do Your Duty. © prevents 
Temptation. Reverse: Speak the Truth, the Whole 
Truth and Nothing but the Truth. There is always 
room Up-stairs. Reverse: Avoid Anger, Envy and 
Jealousy. 6. Toou God seest me. Reverse: Five Hard 
Masters—Chewing, Smoking, Lying, Drinking, Swearing, 
Avoid them. Be free. 7. Hard Study is the Price ot Learn 
ing. Reverse: The Golden Rule—Do unto others as you 
would have others do unto you. 8. Dare tosay No. Re- 
sist Temptation. Acquire Good Habits. Reverse: The 
Good alone are Great. Live Usefully. 9. Time is Preci 
ous. Always Be On Time. Reverse: Be Honest. Value 
a clear Conscience and a good Name. 10. There is no 
worse Robber than bad Book. Reverse- God bless 
our Schocl. 11. There is no such wordas Fail. Wher: 
there is a Will there isa Way. Reverse: Sever asvoci 
ace with Bad Company. 12. The Lord’s Prayer. Re- 
verse: Avoid that which you blame in ethers. 


These Mottoes are pronounced the best now published 
render tue school-room atiractive, stimulate pu 

plle earnest study and exert an exceltent moral ip 

uence. 


Sent post-paid for $1.10. 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO,, 
21 Park Place, N. Y, 














&00d as he expects his neighbor to be, 
what a heaven this world wouldbe. , 
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SOMETHING NEW. 


THE 


SCHOOL HERALD 


es started . Fotgues , 1881, in the belief A... 
e 8. matic ane free from 
the parti By oa noweonpess 


partisanship heroes. 
of the average jou of the day, wo oO 
tic of th journal h wy. uld be of 
culable advantage in the education of L 
—4 It was welcomed with enthusiasm, and is 
use in hundreds of schools in every “state 

taken by thousands 0: 


of the Union, ies be! 
ponenone for their own especial benefit. Indeed. 
teacher should take this whether he 


to conduct a class in it or hot, for the 
help it will be to him in his work to have 80 con- 
venient a simmary of history at his hand, 
Every student in Normri 1 
College, should . eer. 
The success of th “err ite merit, both: in 
conception execution, is a simplified and am- 
ified compendium of Current History, furnish- 
at a merely poseinal cost all the important 
news of the $10 dailies. 
WHAT THEY SAY OF IT: 

F. K. KNAPP, Prin. Boys’ School, plymouth, Mass.— 
“1am using the ScHooL HERALD jn my school, and find 
that it serves a valuable purpose.” 

HON. F.F. DE WOLF, — Superintendent o f Public 
Instruction, Columbus d., : “I heartily wish your 
paper wed be introduced "into every schoo! In Ohio.’ 
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‘An ror. farreergye Visitor.”"—N. Y. Observer. 
+h aastch an LpV. Me 


aesiers _— t. Hen. . 
aw as de 


SES a. 


ot. Godw 
uke of Argy - 
k, fog Teac eray, 
Craik. lip Geo. 


EX: i 
oegiac cn” ) Perec ne 
re and mauy others, are represented in the 

+ 
Littell s Living Age. 


Tae Livine AGE has been ying for neariy go. 
years, and has met with continuous commendation and 
engoere. 

A weekly magazine, it gives more than 

THREE AND A QUARTER THOUSAND 
double column o¢ avo pages of reading-matter yearly 
It prevents in an ine pensive form, considering its great 
amount of watter, with treshness, owing to its weekly 
issue, and witha coniesensery completeness attempted 
by no other publication, the best Essays, Reviews, Crit! 

sms, Seriai anc Short Stories, Sketches of Tr: vel and 
Discovery, Poetry, Scientific, Biographical, Historical 
and Political Intormat'on, from the entire body vf For- 
“- Periodical Literature. 

is thereiore invaluable to every American reader, 

as the only [me seemed = A fresh and COMPLETE comp!- 

lation ofan tagtepenesy e current literature—indispens - 
able b t embraces the production of the 





















PROF. E. HAVEN, Superintendent of 
Evanston, our says: “* We are very much pleased with 
the paper, and use it dally jn our class in Civil Govern- 
ment, In the High schools.’ 


H. 8. COWELL, Prineipal of Francestown Antony, 
N.H., writes: * Have just seen @ copy of the SCHOOL 
HERALD It isan excefent plan to interest children in 
the current news of the world.’ 


HON. W. C. WHITFORD, State Superintendent of 
Wisconsin, says: paper seems to me in every way 
commendable. I shall take pleasure in keeping the 
HERALD on file, and open for inspection, in my office.” 

HON, JAMES P. SLADE, State Superintendent of 
Public ‘Instruction, 8 ringfield, lll., says: “Ali teachers 
Ra in to att to teach curreni history, or to lead their 

papite se to 8 udy it, will find the Scuoo, HERALD in- 


PROF. ‘GEO. w. Coos, Principal of Cook's Collegiate 
Institute, Pougokeepsie, N, Y., writes: “Please send 
me 20 copics of the HOOL HERALD for on> year. 
oe dec! ded to use it instead uf a reading book. in my 

classes." 


REV. DAVID McCLURE, Principal of the Goltporate 
Military Academy, at Oakiand, Cal., sending a club of 
says: “ The goncep tion of your publication is ex- 
cellent, and I believe {t will prove very helpful with us 
i the direction for which it is proposed.” 

F, E. SMITH, Secretary State Committee on Edu- 
cation, Black Hawk. Colo., — sending his weapons 
fon to the HERALD: “To that I am wel pleased 
with such a resume, only half expresses my satisfaction. 
it is Just the thing for teachers, to keep them posted on 
the news of the day.’ 

PROF. THOS. ©. MILLER, Principal of the Fairmount 
(W. Va.) Hig bh School, writes: “At my institute im Dodd- 
ridge, Tyler and Berkeley Counties, this summer, I ap- 
appinted ? reliable young map to act as agent for each 
os: racks also soon to send a club frum my — 
school- This is my way of speaking of the HenaLp 

PROF. J. RUSSELL SOLEY, of the U.S. raval Acad- 
emy, Annapolis, md., ordering the paper, with a binder, 


TERMS :—75c. a year to single subscribers; in 
clubs not less than 5 to +e separate addreas, 60c. 
>. each. Speci- 


each; to one personal address, 50c 
men copies free. 


W. 1, CHASE, 69 Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 
THE WOMAN’S INSTITUTE 


TECHNICAL DESIGN 


339 West 34th, Street. 


CLASSES ARE NOW OPEN. 
PRACTICAL DESIGN is taught in Lace, 
Oil Cloth. eS Chintz, Print and Silk, 
in Book Covers, Wood Carving, Embroidery, Wall 
Paper, etc. 








Elemen 





pal. Carpet, Oli Cloth, Linolesm s ia enr 

0" oleum ; lorence 
A. Densmore, Lace, Calico, Chintz, . F. 
E. Marshall, Wall Paper, Embroide 
Carving ; Mies Margaret "2 D Duncan, 


Draw 
Lect: —Lectures will be given by Anna D. 
poe. oo. D., —— of Rexaay im Woight 
um upon Practical Design ; 
upon Harmony of Color ; Mr. Jobn 8. ‘lark, Con- 
ventionalization in Design ; Mon e Marks on 
Oriental Influence in : = % 
on the Workings of the Loom’; 
on Practical Design as applied ry Wai Pa 
Several prizes are offered to p “fur- 
ther iadecanntion apply to the PP cipal of the 
~— Mrs. ae . Cory, or to Miss Florence 
ore, Secretary, 330 West 34th Street. 


ALL ABOUT KANSAS. 


THE WEEKLY CAPITAL isan r1GHT-Paaez, 48 
COUMN paper, published at Topeka, Kansas, giv 
ing Full and Reliable State News, Crop and 
Weather Reports from every County. $1.00 per 
year. Sample Copy Free. 

















RITE for a copy ¥ AJ SCHOLAR'S 
CoMPANION and illustrated 
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ABLEST LIVING WRITERS 


in all branches of Lite! ature, Science, Politics and Art. 

“No othr periodical can compare with Taz Livine 

Aas in interest and value. . A veritable thesaurus ot 
the best work of the most ce lebrated writers in litera- 
ture, science, politics and art."— Boston Traveller. 

“Tt supplies a better compendium of current discus 
sion, information and investigation, and gives a greater 
amount and variety o1 ret diug-matter, which it in well 
worth while to read, than auy other publication." — Bos- 


rnal. 

“It contains not ouly the best solid literature, but 
also tho best serial stories«fthe day. . its pages are 
sufficient to keep any reader abreast with the best 
printed thoughts of the best of our contemporary 
writers.""—Aptscopa Begteter. Philade!phia. 

“The ablest a. and reviews ef the day are to be 
fonnd here. . We know of no investment of eight dol- 
zona ta, s. word of literature that will Ra equal re- 
turn he Presbyterian. Philadelph 

eg To ro it is a work of capereregation.’ ‘—- New 
York christian Advocate 

“ It is indispensable iu every household where ony 0 
tempt is made tc keep up with the current thought o 
the day. . It is a thorough compilation of what 4 
best in the literature of the day, whether relating to 
aot biography, fiction, poetry, wit, science, poli- 
tics, theology, criticiam, or art."—Hartford Courant 

“It being a weeny publication, ta, comparatively 

eaking, the cheapest magazine published.” — Commer- 
clal_Ad Advertiser, Detroit. 

“Noreader who makes himeeclf familar with tts con- 
tents can lack the means of « sound literary culture."— 
New Yor ne. 

* lt enables its readers to kee 
best thought and literature of civilization. 
Christian Advocate. 

“ The oldest ana best.""—Courter-Journal, Louisville. 

“As much a necessity as ever.”—The Advance, 
Chicago. 

“The best and gheapest Jpemtotas! in America.-- 
Eva 1 Church 


Publisned K ve. Sree of posta 
ublisne WA LY a a yaer ee 08 
TO NEW bs S ter the year 
remitting vetore Jan, an 7 numbers of 181 

aiter the receipt of their subscriptions, 

gratis. 

Club-Prices for the best Home & Foreign Literature 


(* Possessed of Tux Livine Aox and one or other or 
our vivacious American ee a subscriber will 
find ng in command of the whole situation.— Phia. 

enin, n.) 

For 50 Tux Livixe AcE and any one of the 
UK $4 Monthiles (or Ha 3 Weekly or Basar) 
will be sent for o peer Bo ,Roatpat ; or, » for $9.50 Tue Liv- 
™N@ AoE and the or Lappincott’ 8 Monthiy. 


Address, LIPTELL & CO., Boston. 


DR. RHODES, 


ELECTRO-MAGNETIC TREATMENT 
-AT— 
19 Temple Place, Boston, Mass, 
FOR THE CURE OF 

Paralysis, Brain and Nerve Diseases, Rheumatism, 
Sciatica, Spine Disease, Vertigo, Loss of Memory, Mel- 
ancholy, General Debility, Hysteria, Epilepsy or Fits, 
Jaundice, Constipation, Headache, Dyepepsia, Dropsy, 
Asthnia, Pleurisy, Catarrh, Piles, Humors, Gravel, 
Weak back or side, Liver Disease, Kidney, Heart, 
Lung, and all Blood Disea-es, 

Office hours from 9 o’cluck a. m. to 5 P.M. 


PATENTS 


bt cums | to act as Solicitors for Patents, Caveats, 
Copyrights, etc., for the United States, 
a ue ee England, France, Germany, etc. We 
have had thirty-five years’ exper ence. 
Patents obtained through us are noticed in the Sct- 
ENTIFIC AMERICAN. This large and splendid illus- 
trated weekly paper, $3.20 year,shows the Progress 
of Science, is very interesting, and has an enormous 
circulation. A MUN k ©O., Patent Solici- 
sore ha dy 8. . pompmnrte IC AMERICAN, 57 | 87 Park Row, 
lew Y: 


ESTERBROOK’S ° ens 
SS 


Leading Numbers: 14, 048, 130, 333, 161. 
For Sale by all Stationers. 


THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO., 
Works, Camden, N. J. 26 John St., New Yorks 


Wanted on Salary. 


Ladies in every neighborhood to get up clubs for 
something new, suitable for an elegant present 
Send 25 cents in stamps with references, for eam- 
ple, Full instructions and terms to agents. 


fully abreast of the 
—Pittadburgh 


ssa 
nse 
wilt be sent 

















F L, HORTON & ©O., Indianopolis, Ind 








THE SCHOOL SO URRAE. 
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Dr. NELATON was accustomed to say : 
‘If you have the misfortune to cut a 
carotid when performing an Operation, 
remember it takes two minutes for 
syncope to supervene, and as many 
more before death occurs. Now, four 
minutes are four times the time requir- 
ed for a}ligature, provided you don’t 
hurry yourself. Never hurry your- 
self.” 

This same celebrated physician, 
when he began his studies, worked 
with such ardor that he often refused 
himself the time necessary for sleer. 
He procured a plank some five or six 
feet long and forty centimeters broad, 
the extremities of which he placed on 
two chairs. He lay upon it, holding his 
book open above him. It is said that 
in this position the need of sleep is less 
readily felt. When, despite him, his 
eyes closed, and the book fell, the 
shock [disturbed his balance, and he 
followed the book. The shock aroused 
him, and he got up and began*his work 
again. 





eiaccnaimsnablapalh 

Money WitsHout Owners.—There 
are nearly $2,000,000 in the United 
States Sub-treasury at New York 
awaiting the rightful owners. This 
money has acumulated from various 
post offices, because of the careless- 
ness of those who sent it by money- 
order. A person calls at a post office, 
deposits a sum, and, through lack of 
thought, gives a wrong name for the 
person to whom the money is intended 
to be paid. Or sometimes a money- 
order is sent to a traveler who is sup- 
posed to be in a certain town. The 
traveler has left the town, and no one 
calls for the money. Thus a vast 
amount has accumulated in the hands 
of the Government, and no one knows 
what to do with it. 


-_———"_+-3 e @ + 





ATLANTA.—Among the most inter- 
esting features of the exhibition are 
the silks, satins, plushes and other ma- 
terials made from silk grown in this 
country. This industry is promising 
in that it affords a possible occupation 
for persons of small means. A Phila- 
delphian recently offered three prizes 
for the finest specimens of cocoons 
grown by colored women, and as a 
consequence has aroused great interest 
and competition among these people 
in South. Small farms are adapted 
for this work. A Silk Fair to be held 
in Philadelphia in January is looked | of 
forward to with great interest. 





SICK HEADACHE, nervous headache, 
neuralgia, nervousness, paralysis, dys- 
pepsia, sleeplessness, and brain dis- 
eases, positively cured by Dr. Benson’s 
Celery and Chamomile Pills. They 
contain no opium, quinine, or other 
harmful drug. Sold by druggists. 


oe me ee 








‘*Tommy,” said a mother to her sev- 
enteen-year-old boy, ‘‘ you. must not 
interrupt me when I am talking to la 
dies. You must wait till we stop, then 
you can talk.” ‘But you never stop,” 
retorted the boy. 

atte 
A SURE CURE FOR PILES. 

Do you know what it is to suffer 
with piles? If you do you know what 
is one of the worst torments of the hu- 
man frame. The most cure 
ever known is Kidney-Wort. It cures 
constipation, and then its tonic action 
restores health to the diseased bo 
and ents recurrence of disease. 
Try it without delay. The dry and the 
— are both sold by druggists.— 


VOCAL DEFECTS. 
ROOMS OF" 


R. ELLIOTT CLARKE; 


SINGING. 














ORIGINATOR OF THE SPECIALIST 
“Normal Method of Vocal Training,” eas 
AND AUTHOR of 
“Carke'’s Practical Vocal Dri,” | VOCAL TRAINING. 
‘The Haman Voice in Song,” —onl 
“The Speaking Voice,” The pies three months (two lessons per week.) 
“an Seen ane of ene” Full Course in Private, . « e*. oo 
class's Normal Method of Vooal| .'‘™Cimmbct Sermon. 25.0004 
Training,” “ “ 6 * - + 090 “ 
FoR SIXGING, PUBLIC sPzaKoYe, REaptne | Special Rates to Societies, Schools, and Church Classes. 
ec toe ho hh ores ae oe 8 Special Class for Clergymen, Teachers and Ladies. 





1514 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


READING. STAMMERING. 
VOCAL IMPEDIMENTS. 
a eree 


NEW YORK 


Normal School? Kindergarten Teachers 


With Model Kindergarten ont sietiantary Classes. 
7 EAST 22d STREET, NEW YORK. 


Will reopen the Tenth Annual Course, October 5th, 181, and close in June, 1882. For particulars 
as to terms, etc., inquire 7 




















Pror. JOHN KRA 
Mrs. MARIA HAUS BEL rr, | Prinetpals, 
(A rs of the Kindergarten Guide, etc.) 
Prof. KRAvs isa disciple of the Pestalozzi-Diest weg-Froebel School, and one of the first pro- 
pagators 0 { the Kindergarten in this country. aN 
pm me ES Ee ee ep ee lace. Itis to the labors 
more than other, that the increasing success ne 
teeter more than all the rest-The Galaxy.” 
Kraus is a first authority upon a Ro mittee —9 
knowledge of Frabel's principles. Her ideal of a t trained, Kindergerten teacher See wreak 
so m2 


inspires with such a 
Serkene ty Ey te is a yo tht excellence.—Miss E. 
essenger 








-Packard’s Business Galles: 


METHODIST roster tinre 805 BROADWAY. NEW YORK. 


isa usiness training, and is under the personal of the 
founds onk eee St Puokard, who for the bast 20 Yours was Emsoclated With and 
Rtratton- ands the aduor ofthe, Book Kearns tility and public favor, and now stands 
head of this class of The location a rooms specious ts the 
eee reuiieatiay Ge feet Br Rdg Neti em ; and 
taining full particulars. 8.8. PAC D, Principal. : ; bo x 





The Misses Chadeayne, 


OF 518 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK. 


odern School been 
y and any who vinit ff cos te furniited with Comebent 
recommendation 


Stern's School of Languages, 


309 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK. 
This school is ‘tre in this for all those who : 
sc fomire bam ‘or who are desirous of studying foreign languages 


The classes and private pupils are entrusted to 








G 
native Professors of the highest 


SS a ces lie and the utmost care is ciways taken to maks 
SL ugh, agreeable end peodtable. Thus a perfect mastery rtay+ tj, ibe 
The “ Natural M: "¢ Paeehitens hee chuege been ome in the institution since 


existence. methods of teaching 
and adds to that the improvements made up to this day Le ecadies anh ia the teaching of modern 


of Languages speak French f the F pate ewe and Gokee ter one Onn oe 


oe ae oe See the class ; they do not u = ork done 
Sones, and thay do not etve lemons to be studied at home. 8M. y _- = 7 | 














New York Conservatory of Music. 


LOCATED ONLY AT 


No. 5 EAST FOURTEENTH STREET, 
2d door East of Fifth Avenue. 


This renowned Music School offers the accumulated ny oy of years of 
successful operation. The corps of Professors numbers over forty of the ablest in 


the compe 
—The New York Conomrateey,, ie the onl tered Conservatory of 
Music in the State, is entirely separate and aera all other Music Schools 
which imitate its name and methods. 
The offices are open daily from 9 A. . till 10 Pp. M., for the reception and hoa 
sification of the pupils. Pupils may begin at any time, terms commen 
date of entrance. S. M. GrIswoLp, 





ga 

















For Fine Writing, No.1, 303, ond Ladies, 170, For Broad Writing, 204389 
end Stub Point, 849. For General Writing, 332, 404, 300, and 
Faleon, 873,903, Ot her Styles to suit all hands 
Sample Cards, Price Lists, etc., furnished on application. 


JOSEPE GILLOTT & SONS, 91 John Street, New York. HENBY HOB, Sole Agent. 





es 


Books for Teachen 


—o— 
Every teacher should own a number of standgy 
professional books. He needs them as much y 
the physician and lawyer need professional wor 
Do you, reader, own one? two? We have ay 
thousands of volumes, and yet there are 200, 
teachers to-day that have nothing that is prepany 
specially to aid them in their work! It is a sy, 
of educational heathenism. 
We have selected a few volumes of really stay. 
ard “ Books on Teaching.” 
I) 








y Prot. 
it. AlboPror Willlaae Phe cipe, Ba 
Public Schools, and many othe 
Price 75 cents, post-paid, 


De Graff's School-Room Guide. 
Prof. DeGraff is probably better known a, 
conductor of Institutes than any other man. } 
7 4 e - to educational progres, 
statement of the instructin 
aienD at we New ALB Penn., New Je 
phar do § and especially in. 
tended to in the practical waka 
pm the school-room. In each 
aw! ‘an Introduction. 
sae eeane. or how to teach the subjects. 
or how toavold mistakes in teach 


x ee in teace 


ing. Se subjects. 

are, - the most interesting and philos 

ods of presenting subjects for nstrue 
embrace nearly ever 

and sphere ot Realling in the Publ 

them are ing, DE ee 


tng rithmes 
te, natural 
a me organization, 









subject the author ha! 











branch a 
school. Among 
Saunt iain 


geometry, amnat, Scogran! 
iuamagement. 
handsomely bound in cloth. Pric, 


457 

50 This is one of the most attractive 
and helpful books on our list, and we have solda 
large number. 


Pose’ 's Theory and Practice of Teachi 
Stands at the head of all books for teachers. 
—, No man in this conta 
did David the first Principal of 
York Bt State Normal hool. He will stands 
the symbol of natural teaching to the end of time 
one can own but One volume, he should ow 
this; it is the book to begin with. It should k 
read over as often as poss possible. It will ~~ TY. 
it will help a poor teac*>r, 


sobegeetic Principles and Practice of 


il of Mr. Page. ay was 
. State Teachers’ ! 
popular conductor - 
mt his life in edu 
cational work. The volume is a capital one, ani 
will be of real practical service. It covers a iif- 


field from otper It will be a great ail 
to any teacher. Price, $1. 50, postpaid. 
Brooks’ Normal Methods, 
This volume by Edward Brooks, Prin 
of the Normal School, Pa.., is a 
rvolume of merit. It is sufficient 0 
gay that Mr. 


is a remarkable teacher ani 
that his book is attracting attention as a practical 
guide for a thoughtful teacher. Price, $1,50, po 


Question Book. 
useful 












The * 
the President of the 
ciation 879-80 ; is a 
Teachers’ Institutes, ond bes! 











for all who wish to 


ers on same sub 
numbered and worries 
L. 


ae have acer 


revised edition. Price, 
Book. 
is 







ed for arr 

. It also conta 
quoted from 
Price, $1,50, postpaid. 


of the Pri 

had a wide ex 
wisest of counselors abd 
y the teachers of the metr 
is undou! the best ,work on the 
oooupy 8 a promi 


tisa a standard ro 


this show 
their r& 
id. 











the methods used in, 


Boole waa P larrioon, pn, and fant Oo 
nek ~ be - 


a knowledge of it may almost be 
ee York City 


Mannale for, Teachers. 
the 





the Senses. Oultivation of the % 
of Words. On Discipline. 


manuals are reprints from w works publis+ 









¢ in England and are re highly valued by the ne 
and aroot merely 
cv ect of five for $2.50 1x _ 
E. L. KELLOGG & 
6 ee York. 
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‘THE UPRIGHT, DOWNRIGHT. | _ MADAM ZADOC PORTER’S 
Now, who is this goes by, CURATIVE THE BEST 
His face alight with joy ? ae ae 
Oisretigamee, |COUGH BALSAM| HY R A gyi SER. 
The upright, downright boy ! ppg known sana 
For the upright, downright boy, York City aud Vienlily ‘ 
With heart and conscience free, rede 0 The Climax Blackboard Eraser. 


Is keen and bright, from morn till 
night, 
As any prince can be. 
His heart’s a mine of wealth 
That earth can not bestow ; 
Should vice allure, he’s always 
sure 
To give a downright ‘‘ No!” 
For the upright, downright boy, 
The right boy, up and down, 
Is richer far than prices are, 
Awaiting kingly crown. 
Though rogues may often win, 
They’re sure to fail at last; 
Though crooked ways may pur- 
chase praise, 


But the upright, downright boy, 
In any age or place, 
Is always found, the world around, 
First in the final race. 
—Carriz V. SHaw. 


THE following information from the 
New York Sun is worth knowing: ‘‘ If 
an epileptic sufferer will carry with 
him a piece of common black silk, big 
enough to cover the face, and, when- 
ever he feels the fits coming on, will 
cover his face with it, he will find it a 
sure cure. This recipe was given to 
my father by an old Frenchman, my 
mother having been subject to fits for 
many years. Shenever had one after- 
wards. When she felt one coming on 
she would place the silk over her face. 
I do not know the virtue of it, but do 
know from experience that it does the 
work. 





WHEN Dr. Chene asked Beau Nash 
if he had followed his prescription, his 
witty patient replied, ‘‘No, indeed, 
Doctor, for if so I would have been 
dead.” ‘‘How so?” asked the doctor, 
aghast. ‘‘Because,” said Nash, “I 
threw it out of the window.” 


Lypia E. PivkHam’s Vegetable Com- 
pound revives the drooping spirits; in- 
vigorates and harmonizes the organic 
functions; gives elasticity and firm 
ness to the step, restores the natural 
lustre to the eye, and plants on the 
pale cheek of beauty the fresh roses of 
life’s spring and early summer time. 











Topaz.—The largest topaz in the 
world was cut for Ferdinand II. of 
Naples, by famous gem engravers who 
worked upon it fifty years. It weighs 











ONE OF THE BEST, 
CHEAPEST AND MOST 
EFFECTUAL OF REM- 
EDIES. 

Warranted, if used according to directi ns, to cure or 


relieve 
Coughs, Colds, Croup, Whooping Cough, 
Asthma, and all Affections of the 


Throat and Lungs. 

A Furty Vesdable Rapdterent ; not a violent reme- 

dy ; and very agreeabie to the taste. ~ 

tig have a ifever so slight, d t fail to give 
cad, ie Of ‘a 2c. bo! a 


atrial. The timely use a ttle will 
often prove it to be worth a hundred times its cost, 


bor be Be bottle contains four times as much as the 2c 
KIDNEY-WORT 


wonperrur WHY! 
a 








CURES! 
Because it acts on the LIVER, BOWELS 
and KIDNEYS at the same time. 


Because it cleanses the system of the poison- 


SEE WHAT PEOPLE SAY: 


B. ° 
‘Wort cured after regu! 
mages Ridoey trying for four years. 


Mrs. John Arnall, of W. n, Ohio, 
man giana by four, prominent 


MB. 
3. Goodwit, om offits in Chardon. Obie, 


was ive, being bi. 
Daliot bat heidnepewort ured im. 

L. Jarrett of South Salem, N. Y., says 
be Peps et ES wy tae une of 
Kidney-W ort. 

John B. Lawrence of Jackson, Tenn., suffered 
for yearsfrom liver and kidney troubles and 
i “barrels of other A 


Coto of Mon Center, Vt. 
Seoeerasmoniag and—. 
made him 


Felons Siw he 


LIVER COMPLAINTS, 

oa oot 
u ‘orm 

i one pac: f which makessix q 

ata ie ga Farms torg oe 
i” Ibacte with equal efficiency in either 1 
GET IT ATTHE DRUGGISTS. PRICE, $1. 

WELLS, RICHARDSON & Co., Prop’s,. 
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FU 
30 DAYS TRIAL ALLOWED, 
oboe We will send on 30 days trial 
DEC ) DR. DYES 
Elecizo - Voltaic Appliances. 
Invented by the eminent Dr. A. M. Dye, and ¢s- 
pecial_y designed forthe cure of all nervous Dis- 
eases, General Debility,. Lest Vitality, etc., 
the result of abuses and ether causes. Also for Liver 
and Kidney Diseasess, Rheumatism, Neuralgia, Paraly- 
sis, Raptate, Female Troubles and many other 
Diseases. Wonderful cures quickly affected [ins 
trated pamphlet sent free. Add eas, 


VOLTAIC BELT CO., Marshall, Mich. 














are 
is own experience; t 
the only known meeene of per- 
’ ge 


Rev. 1. P. CHILDS. T 











STATEN ISLAND 


Fancy Dyeing Establishment 


BARRETT, NEPHEWS & Cu, 
Office, Sand 7 John Street, New York. 
Branch Offices,—1199 Broadway, New York ; 47 No1tb 
Eighth Street, Philadelphia ; 279 Fulton Street (cor. Tl 
lery,) Brooklyn , 110 West Baltimore Street, Baltimore 
Dye or Clean all styles of Ladies’ and Gentiemen's 
Garments, Shawls, etc., etc. All kinds of Curteins 
Cleaped or Dyed. Goods received and returned by ex- 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY 


Bells of Pure Copper aud Tix fer Chur: 
hools, Fire Alarms, Farms, ete. FULL 
WARRANTED. Cata sent Free, 








=> VANDUZEN & TIFT, 9. 





Teachers if Pi want a durable, healthy eraser get the Cl:maz. 
Dust is caught between the strips of felt and does no fly down 


made that the Ch 
the throat of the person using the board. 


It is so 


Se 
READ WHAT IS SAID OF IT. 


From Prof, F. A. Allen, 
State Normal School, Mansfield, Pa. 

‘We have carefully and faithfully test- 
ed the Erasers made by you, and consider 
them the BEST we have seen. We have 
now in use ten dozen; 80 you see, we 
prove our FAITH by our WORKS.” 


From Prof. C. E. Carhart, 
Troy Conference Academy, Poultney, Vt. 
“*T find the Eraser is just what I have 
long been wanting. It is splendid.” 


From Hon, G. 8S. Albee, 
President State Normal School, Oskosh, Wis. 
“The sample of Climax Eraser has 
given us satisfaction in the test. You 
shall have my influence in this State, as 
making the best Eraser yet known to us.” 


From Prof. A. G. Smith, 
uperin tendent of Public Schools, Perrysburg, Ohio. 
‘‘The sample Erasers you sent me were 





duly received. After a short trial, I am 
convinced that they are the best I have 
seen, 


From Prof. A. N. Raub. 
Principal State Normal School, Lock Haven, Pa. 
‘** We consider the Rubbers the BEST WE 
HAVE EVER USED.” 


From Hon J. H. French, LL.D. 
Ex-Secretary of State Board of Education, Vermou . 

‘“*The BEST THING I have ever seen in 
that line.” 


From Prof. W. B. Paterson, 
President Lincoln University, Marion, Ala 
“Tam highly pleased withyyour Era- 
sers.” 
From Hon. Robert M. Lusher, 
State Supt. Public Educatiou, New Orleans, La. 
**T have tested your Climax, and deem 
it excellent.” 





‘PRICE LIST. 


All Wool Felt, per dozen, 
Discount to the Trade. 


$2.00 | Cloth Felt, per dozen, 


Sample by mail, Fifteen Cents. 
WM. F. KELLOGG, 21 Park Place, N. Y. 


$1.50 





HEADQUARTERS 


School Supplies. 


WM. F, KELLOGG, 
21 Park Place, New York. 


——_9-——- 
Teachers and School ~ ay Be will 





lease take 


ption. I can make a ial to 
of Education and ~ 1 to furnish 
schools throughout. 
I have the best the world, a fact 
that will not be doubted when the desk is 
If the schoolhouse to be furnished is within 200 


miles of New York I will bring a desk and explain 
its merits. 
Send for a descriptive circular. 


Blackboard Rubbers. 


Every school is obl to use erasers. Now if 
you can do away with the dust caused by the 
common rubber, also secure an article that 
will wear twice as long as any other for the same 
price. Do you not want it? The “CLIMAX” 
embodies all of these v es. 

The “ ” has stood an excellent test in 
the N. Y. schools and the teachers say—“ They 
pono gael Send for a sample, price 15 
cent pc 

In ordering by the dozen, please state by which 
ex = ou wish them to come, 26 


elt, per doz. . ° 
Fine Piano felt, per doz. . 2.00 


Pretty Stories 


Every reader of this r Should send for a 


I have also fine BrrtTHDAY and 
MA8 CARDS, price per card from 3 cents to 25 cents 


SPECIAL OFFER. 


I will send to those who wish samplesa 
35 conte postpaid, T know enst you will be pleased 
with thom end.onder many maze. 


WILLIAM F. KE LOGG, 








21 Park Plaee, N. Y. 


SN-W 


WAY 


RAT/L 











Chicago & North-Western 


RAILWAY 


Is the OLDEST! BEST CONSTRUCTED! 
EQUIPPED! and hence the 


LEADING RAILWAY 


—OFr THE— é 
WEST AND NORTHWEST. 


It is the short and best route petwers Chicago and al) 
ts 


BEST 


ints in 
Northern Illineis, lewa, Dakota, Wreming, 
Nebras S, falttorma. Ores mn, Arizena, Utah, 
Cele daho, Montana, Neva and fer 


COUNCIL BLUFFS, OMAHA 
DENVER, LEADVILLE, 
SALT LAKE, SAN FRANCISCO, 
DEADWOOD, SIOUX CITY, 
edar i Des Moines, Columbus, and all 
Poti athe teuricoriggs sedthe Wonk, Alse: 

arquette, Fond du La Warere wh, 
on, saeae, pepoasie, Se. at mat - 
Winona, LaCrosse Owatonna, as all points 
i. ca eeeneta, aketa, Wiscensin and the 
At Council Bluffs the trains of the Chicago & North- 
Western and the U. P R'ys depart from, arrive at and 
use the same joint Union a 
At Chicago, close connections are made with the Lake 
Shore, Michigan Central, Baltimore & Ohio, Ft. Wayne 


and Pennsylvania, and ‘Chic @ Grand Trunk R’ys, 
and the Kenkskee and Pan Handle Routes. 


Clese connections made at Junction Points. 
It is the ONLY LINE running 


Pullman Hotel Dining Cars 


Chicago and Council Bluffs. 
Pullman Sleepers on all Night Trains. 


road. Examine your anit eruce bay if the 
do not read over the cago & orth. Western - 
ry 


way. 
welling A) 
ME oR ae A] 
2 Ticket Agents sell Tickets by this Line, 
Marvin Hughitt, 24 V. P.& Gen’ Mang’r Chigage 
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Appletons’ Elementary Reading Charts. 
FORTY-SIX NUMBERS. Preparep sy REBECCA D. RICKOFF. 


ery Chart in the series has in view a follow the natural method of teaching, 
otjen’ which is thoroughly and to those faculties of the child that are 


developed, most awakened, and inciting correct mental 
Every soe in advance is in a logical order of | Processes at the outset. 
_ n.and development. They are arranged to be suspended when in use, 


The beautiful and significant illustrations are 
= cavecially noticeable and attractive feature of of 
ese Charts. 
Pictures, objects, and bom (An emspfoyes, rather 
than abstract rules and nak 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers: New York. Beston. — 


from the back of a common chair, thus secu 
all times a position for convenient an 
advantageous display before classes. 


Send for price-list and fuller particulars. 








“The Latest and Best. 


F. W. DEVOE & CO. 


Cor. FULTON & WILLIAM STREETS, New York: 
Manufacturers and Importers of 












BRUSHES, Seualptors’ 
For Oil & Water Colors MODELING TOOLS 
LAS AND CLAy, 


F. W. Devoe & Co’s 





—_—o— 





LIPPINCOTT’S 
POPULAR SERIES OF READERS. 


Ly MARCIUS WILISON. 

The New Series of Readers embraces a First, 
Second, Third, Fourth and Fifth Reader, together 
with asupplementary volume designed both as a 

READER AND SPEAKER. 
All Properly and Handsomely [lustrated ‘Ihe 
Series of Five Readers are now Ready. 
Liberal Rates for Examination and Introduction. 

Address, 

J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., 
PUBLISHERS: 715 & 717 Market 8t.. Philadelphia. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., 


Boston. 





Books for Supplementary Reading. 
AMERICAN POEMS. Selected from Longfel- 
low, Whittier. Bryant, Holmes, Lowell, Emer- 
son. wan h Biographical Sketches and Notes. 
1.25 


AME RIC AN PROSE Selected a Haw- 
thorne, Irving, Longfellow, Whittier, Holmes, 
Lowe iN, Thoreau, Emerson. With critical intro- 





oe 
J. Fetev&Co 


BRATTLEBORO VT. 





duetion and Notes. $1.25. 
BAL LADS ANDLYRICS. Li ie jected 
and arranged by Henry CAsotT LopGE. $1.25. 
POETRY FOR CHILDREN.—Edited b = 4 | 
VEL Exror, late Supt. of Boston Schoo 
pp., fully illustrat $1.00. 
LONGFELLOW LEAFLETS. Eeleotions from 





the Works of Henry Wadsworth ‘ellow. 
Edited by JosePHine E. Hopapon. With Illus- 
trations. In pamphlets and en’ 60 cts. 


HOLMES LEAFLETS. Selections from the 
Works of Oliver Wendell Holmes. Edited by 
= Josepnine E. Hopa@pon. 12mo. fully | 
~ with sketch of Dr. Holmes. In pamphlets and 
envelopes, 60 cts. 


Christmas Music! 
CHRISTMAS CAROLS 


[ New, Bright, Charming. 


By the Most Popular Authors. 16 Pages, includ- 
ing a Beautiful 


Responsive peepee 


Breperes by W. F. Suerwiy. er 100 a Sager. 
, cts. per doz. oe matt. e copy Se 


Claing rit King 


A New and Amusing 
Christmas Cantata, 
By H. Burrerwortn and Gero. F. Roor. 


New Music! Merry Dialogue |! 
Price 83 per dozen by Express. 





Single specimen copy, 25 cts., by mail. | — 


PUBLISHED BY 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., 
NEW YORK OFFICE: | Cincinnati, 0. 


No. 5 Union Square. 

SEND FOR OUR CLEARANCE AND HOLI- 
DAY CATALOGUES, OR COME AND SEE U8, 
50,000 BOOKS, CARDS, AND OTHER FANCY 
ARTICLES FOR THE HOLIDAYS. 

MINISTERS, STUDENTS, AND SAB. 
BATH-SCHOOLS CAN REPLENISH THEIR 
LIBRARIES FROM THE LARGEST STOCK IN 
THE CITY AT LOWER PRICES THAN EVER. 
N. TIBBALS & SONS, Publishers & Booksellers 

37 Park Row, New York City. 


IU Clntile 


PENMANSHIP, DRAWING, BOOKKGEPING. 


Publications by H. W. Elisworth, 21 Park Pl., N.Y. 
1. Reversible Writing Books, Pe oy se 
- ® 1:00 Y ro 


2. Reversible Writing Books, 
ae. 1, “ - “¥ 
gros. 





> Reversible Drawing Books. 
4. Manual of Essential Pea 
5. "ee tnt 


% Book heepin 


kee § S 
£Rtcpr of heck kptng (or 00; bineke” 6 cts. 
27" Send for full List and Introduction Offer. 


25 
1.25 





Send postal for free J)lustrated Guan. 


NowIS THE TIME! 


SUBSCRIBE FOR 


The Pacific School Journal. 


ALBERT LYSER, Edito . 


he only Educational periodical Wes of the 

Rocky Mountains.! < 

It is the Official Organ of the department of 
Public Instruction of California. 

For the coming year—Volume VI—it will con- 


Aiea, 







CANVAS, P. W. Devoe & Co's, 
CADEMY BOARDS, ARTISTS’ 
pe FINE COLORS, 
Oil Sketching Papers, 1X TUBEs. 
=O 
CHARCOAL & CRAYON 
WATER CORTE Drawing Materials. 
Cakes and Mois ° 
vote a Yas Supplies for 
DRAWING CASTS, TILE AND CHINA ' 
BOOKS and STUDIES. PAINTING. 


Pann Worss :—Horstio and Jane Streets, N. Y. 


ARTISTS’ MATERIALS, 


WHITE LEAD, COLORS, AND VARNISHES. 


Fred’k W. Devee. James F. Drammoend. Fred’k Saunders, Jr. Jr. 











J. Seaver Page. 












(Concentrated and Artificially Digested .) 
4 SURE NATURAL REMEDY 
For all forms of DYSPEPTIC, WASTING 
and CHRONIC DISEASE. 


Circulars free on 


application. 
PREPARED DIRECTLY FROM 


Eos, sexe ERIE 


Dr. Blanchard’s at, and Essays’ on Food, Milk. 25 cents, ALL DRUGGISTS. 
Address THE BLANCHARD M’F’G CO., 27 Union Square, N. Y. 


Dr. Blanchard consulted fiee, if postage is prepaid. 

The Tonic Extract of Wheat improves weak digestion, cures sleeplessness, nervousness, 
constipation, loss of appetite and power. Especially adapted to repair brain waste trom study, care or grief. 
Prevents and cures consumption, Bright's disease, diabetes, uterine weaknesses, rheumatism, neuralgia and 
all malarial diseases. Stret qthens to overcome evil habits. Adapted for table use. $l each, or six bottles 
for 35. Sample Bottle 50c. 


The Fibrin and Wheat restores the confirmed dyspeptic stomach and cures all forms of 
long standing nervous debility. Vitalizes weakly children and energizes old age. Sure preventive and cure 
for diptherta, infantile diarrhea and cholera infantum. $2 each, or six bott.es tor $10. Sample bottle #1. 

The Beef and Milk is fora very weak condition, and never fails to assimilate, however weak 
and irritable the stomach. Invaluable for nursing mothers. $2each, or six bottles for $10. Sample bott e # 

The Life Food is to be taken between meals to relieve sense of “ goneness.”” Never failing rem- 
edy for the alcohol, opium and tobacco habit, and for insanity and cancer in their early stages. $1.50 each. or 
6 bottles for $7.50. Sample bottle Tc. 








tain accurate notes of the Educational 
and progress of California, Oregon, Nevada, Utah, 
Washington, Arizona, and the other Pacific Terri- 
tories. 

This vast region is now rapidly settling up, and 
the public schools are keeping pace with its giant 
strides. 

Subseription price of the Journal—$2.00 per 
year, in advance. Specimen Nos. 20 cents. 


Send Postal Order or Registered Letter to 


H. P.CARLTON &CO., 


838 Market St., San Francisco. 





S. 5. HAMILL, 


AUTHOR OF 
“SCIENCE OF ELOCUTION,” 
Assisted by his daughter, 


MISS ALICE HAMILL! 


Will give Recitations and Shakespearean Imper- 
sonations, Humorous. Pathetic 7 


and Tragic, at 
Greenies. Mo., - - Dec. 12 and 13 
- - - Dee. 14 and 15 
Springel, Mo., . . Dec. 16 and 17 
° ° - Dee. 19 and 20 
Stoelville, Mo.  * - - Dec. 21 and 22 
Cuba, Mo., - - - - Dec. 23 and 24 
Pierce Ci , Mo., - - fa Spend 7 
eosha, Mo., - - - Dec. 28 and 
Mo., - - - Dec. 30 and 31 
Girard*Ran’ ee Te -  Jan.2and3 
Kan., - ° - - Jan. 4and 5 
Hum Kan., - - - aS a. 
Oswego, - - - - Jan. 9 and 
Chetopa, Kan., - - - Jan. li and 12 
Independence, Kan., - - ~ Jan. 13 





AMERICAN AND EUROPEAN 
TEACHERS BUREAU. 


Supplies, without charge, Colleges, Schools. and Famt- 


60 | es with thoroughly competent Professors, Principals, 


and Teachers. Families cotng abroad or the country 
promptly suited with superior Tutors, Companions, and 
Governesses. Call on or acidresa 





S5ro S2OL Has FT Le 


PROFESSOR LEGENDRE. 
1198 Broadway, bet. th & 2th Sts. N. Y, 





Ti AC Pier 


The Best Paper for School Use Made. 
RECOMMENDED BY OUR BEST TEACHERS. 
——_o——_ 
This paper, which has only recently been manufactured, is used extensively all 


over the country. Its merits as a paper for schools are as follows : 
Its color is soft and mild which does not tire or 2 paper. 
It is a strong paper, a ao manilla and ered, making it 


smooth and pleasant to wri 
Danie evatdaal oh nam hoes acter, 
CONDENSED PRICE LIST. 
Paper ruled on one side, and beund in Pads of 100 sheets. 


on in pkgs. of 10 pads in pkgs. of 10 pads 
Legal and Foolscap, ta. der il op Bath Letter, > "4g Ree ° 1,80 
Congress Letter, : . 4 Commercial Note inte ° ¥ 50 


FULL PRICE uae GIVEN ON APPLICATION. 


EXERCISE BOOKS. 
These books hl} 
meena har Seana ara ten 


Per pkge of Per pkge of 10. 

~ os, 40 PDs <1 $ 50 | 6x8, 100 pp., - 2 Ee §1.00 
renew my offer to ‘one Exercise Book, 100 d er 

cial note, 100 sheets—for 35 cents. Teachers, let me hear iita— 


WILLIAM F. KELLOGG, 


21 Park Place, New York. _ 
DENTAL ROOMS |Evaporated Fresh Cod Fish. 
—OF— SOMETHING NEW. 
DR. W. J. STEWART, 


Ask you grocer for & 10 cent package. It wil 
make 12 delicious Fish Balls, 4 qts. Boston chow- 
234 STREET ANC 9t AVE. 
RELIABLE WORK. 


der, picked up fish, fish omelet, ete. No bone 
picking, or steeping over night required ; can be 

MODERATE CHARGES, 
Plastic fillings fer breken dewn and sensitive 











prepared in ten minutes. The invention of CH45- 
ALpEN, the inventor of Condensed Milk and 
Evaporated Fruits. Sold the world over. 


HeapQuarrers: 60 Park Piace, N. Y-. 
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